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Arr. I.—THE BIBLE IDEA OF TRUTH, AS INSEPARABLE FROM 
THE DIVINE PERSONALITY. 


By Tayter Lewis, tv. p., Union College, Schenectady, New York. 


‘His truth, thy shield and buckler.”—Psalms xci, 4. 


Iris a most important thought that in the Scriptures the 
idea of truth is ever regarded as inseparable from that of per- 
sonality. Abstracted from this, or in the abstract, as we say, 
it is not recognized as existing, though such existence is not 
expressly denied. Of the more usual Hebrew word emeth, it 
may be safely affirmed that it is never used for truth intellec- 
tually, or for any abstract truth or nature of things, but ever 
as an attribute of some person human or divine, finite or infi- 
nite, temporal or eternal. It does not denote even moral truth 
viewed abstractly, or simply intellectually, as a system of 
ideas, according to the more modern usage. It is not, there- 
fore, as Gesenius defines it, vera doctrina et religio,—for which 
he refers to Psalm xxv. 5, “Cause me to walk in thy truth” 
(ba-amitteka), Psalm xxvi. 3, “I have walked in thy truth,” 
Psalm Ixxxvi. 11, etc. It is no “congruity of ideas” merely, 
as perceived in the thoughts or thinking, according to Locke’s 
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definition. The Scriptural idea of truth includes something 
more than this, and without which the other lacks the highest 
reality. It is not any such reality of things as seen in them- 
selves, but a personal trust taken both subjectively and objec- 
tively,—that is, in reference to the soul trusting and the soul 
trusted in. Truth then is trust. When the idea is enlarged 
to take in the great system of things physical and moral, it 
carries this notion, this feeling, along with it. It receives the 
world as that constitution of facts, and laws, and ideas, which 
represent the mind of God asa person,—the first two, that is 
facts and laws deduced from facts, as representing His out- 
ward doings and manifestations as far as they are known,—the 
third, or ideas, as representing the infinite Mind itself, them- 
selves inseparable from the infinite personality, and having 
their necessity, as ruth, in such connection ; so that it cannot 
be conceived of as separate from such eternal mind, any more 
than such mind can be thought as something separate from or 
without its eternal truth. In either view, whether particular 
or universal, whether as having regard to acts in nature and 
in history, or to ideas as perceived yn their necessity, truth is 
troth, trust in a personal mind, or soul, finite or infinite. 
So that we might say that atheism, if we could clearly think 
such a paradox, would be an utter negation of truth,—of all 
truth. There could be no “ truth of things,” so called, for there 
could be no trust that things would certainly be, for one mo- 
ment, what they were or are. There could be no reason or 
reasons for them or in them; for such reason or reasons are 
inseparable, in our thinking, from an eternal mind, thought, or 
word, of which they are the reasons, and in which they have 
their necessary ground. When we lose the one, we lose the 
other ; and thus all reason for things being as they are having 
disappeared, they may be one set of things as well as another ; 
they may vary infinitely, and at every moment; there is no 
truth because there is nothing to which we can trust. All that 
is said by such men as Comte and Spencer about progress in 
the universe, and about laws and ideas, becomes an empty 
babble. What ground have they for their assertions? What 
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do they know about it? How do they know whether their 
progress is really progress, or in what direction it is going— 
from what, or towards what? What assurance have they that 
it has not passed its maximum, or may be nearing its retro- 
grading point. There are maxima and minima, birth, growth, 
decay, in all the lesser cycles, that fall within their induc- 
tions, why not in all the greater and in the greatest of them 
all? They talk of rectilineal progress right on forever more. 
It is not, with them, trust in one eternal personality infinitely 
wise and holy ; but they have discovered it from their own ob- 
servations. They see it in the little history of our microscopic 
earth ; they trace it in the nebular system, as they are pleased 
to call it, and of which they profess to have so exact a knowl- 
edge. But even granting their extraordinary insight here, 
how do they know on which side the mighty curve is bending? 
Straight on forever more; so might the insect fancy as he 
roams the vast cathedral dome. He sees nothing but straight- 
ness and evenness in his way. And so with these philoso. 
phers and the infinite cycle of the universe. Whateyes have 
they to measure or deny the rate or fact of its departure from 
the tangential line. From their moment of time and their 
inch of space, how do they know how soon their order,—which, 
after all, may be but a phantom of their own finite minds,—- 
may become disorder, real or comparative, and their boasted 
Jaw appear under another aspect giving it, in its new stage, 
the seeming of utter lawlessness? Talk they of ideas! They 
have no right to the word in its proper sense ; it is a revul- 
sion from their own atheistic impersonality ; but even they 
cannot get along without them. Things may come and go, 
worlds may wax and wane, nature may be born and die, but 
still there is ideal truth, it may be said, abstract and of itself ; 
and here, it may be imagined, that we perceive a necessity, 
an unchangeableness not found in things. It is a better ground 
of trust than their inductions, and such writers sometimes 
seem inclined to place themselves upon it. But still it falls 
short of the scriptural ground of faith. How do they know 
whether the necessity as perceived in ideas is anything more 
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than a necessity of their own finite minds, or of their own finite 
modes of thinking. There can be no trust except in a per- 
sonality transcending these, and in which they abide. Ideas 
are nothing except as visions of some mind. There cannot be 
intellecta without intelligens, scibilia without sciens. There can- 
not be eternal noemata without an eternal Nous, eternal thoughts, 
without an eternal Thinker. And so again, there cannot be 
necessary ideas without a necessary Knower ; the knowable is 
inconceivable except as knowledge somewhere. As well at- 
tempt to hold an idea of space without extension, or of action 
without an agent. Truth except as ultimately knowledge, and 
with a necessity of being, as being that which is known to be, 
vanishes from our comprehension, while knowledge itself, ex- 
cept as personal thought, is utterly unthinkable ; it passeth 
all understanding. In other words, truth is truth only as it is 
an attribute of mind, and, in the highest sense, of some eter- 
nal, necessary, personal mind. This only can we trust—* His 
truth our shield and buckler.” 

Such a mode of interpretation, it may be said, is inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the Scriptures. It is true, the Bible 
does not teach us philosophy, in the common acceptation of 
the term, but it is not too much to say that if it be indeed a 
revelation from God, it must interpret philosophy,—giving us 
that without which philosophy has neither meaning nor inter- 
est. It belongs to the very idea of such a revelation that in 
some way it must underlie all other truth. We are not to 
take the Holy Scriptures as our child’s book of pictures, and 
Spencer, or even Sir William Hamilton, as the instructors of 
our maturer minds. The first named author has been praised 
even by the religious press, but what a Saharan desert of 
atheism does he present, for the want of this very idea which 
is given to us inthe Scriptures, not in the pretentious style 
of philosophy, but in the language of believing devotion, and 
in the very etymology of primitive terms. Truth, not as an 
abstract, impersonal thing, but as the representative, the im- 
age, yea, the very mind itself, of an infinite and eternal per- 
sonality, and, therefore, something to be trusted,—take this 
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away, and systems of philosophy of every form and school, be- 
come emptied of life and meaning. “Wells are they without 
water, clouds that are carried of tempests, to whom belongs 
the mist of darkness forever.” Make truth wholly impersonal, 
or in other words, set aside such infinite personality among 
the things unknowable, as Spencer does, and our finite per- 
sonality too becomes a phantom that we cannot trust. We 
are but parts ina system of things ; our consciousness of being 
something higher may be only an aspect and a working of the 
universal nature from which it falsely conceives itself sepa- 
rated. “As Jehovahliveth and as thy soul liveth,” —this old Hebrew 
oath touches the very core of the idea. The divine person- 
ality is the ground and warrant of that human personality 
which is infinitely below it, indeed, in worth, yet equal in cer- 
tainty. On no other principle than that of such equal cer- 
tainty can we account for their being placed together in this 
remarkable parallelism as the grounds of assurance in the ju- 
rative appeal. For a curious exegesis of this Hebrew oath, 
see Maimonides, Porta Mosis, Pococke ed. p. 256,* and the 
Treatise Yad Hachazaka, Lib. 1, ch. I, and IT. 

Herbert Spencer places God, and especially God’s person- 
ality, among the things “unknowable.” The Scriptures rep- 
resent Him as the confidence of all truth, the ground of all 
knowledge, as wellas the source of being and of action to all 
things known. In other words, faith is the condition of all true 


* yw'n min’ nm. Why the grammatical absolute form of ‘fm here as applied 
toGod? He answers by saying that ‘‘the Creator and his life are not two, but one 
and the same: by Jehovah, fe.” ‘‘So God and his knowledge are not two; He 
is His knowledge; He does not know creatures by means of the creatures; He 
knows them by himself, because all things are, and are supported, through him ;” 
Treatise Yad Hachazakah |'The strong hand] Book 1, ch. II, 14, 15. Again, See- 
tion 11th of the same chapter: ‘‘ All things exist as His truth, or by the power of 
His truth; and as knowing Himself, He knows everything.” Sect. 13; ‘‘ Hence 
we may say that He is the knower, the known, and the knowledge itself, all at once.” 
And so in the opening of this profound treatise; ‘* The foundation of foundations, 
and the pillar of wisdom is to know the First Being, and that He called all other 
beings into existence, and that all things existing | Co"N¥D) $5] exist only through 
the truth of His being. His truth, therefore, is not like the truth of any one of them 
(taken separately or as abstracted from Him), and thus the Prophet says, Jer. x. 
10, ‘* Jehovah God is truth, and God is life; He is the King of eternity.”—the truth, 
the life, the everlasting law. 
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science. “The beginning of thy Word is truth.” Ps. cxix, 160. 
“He who made the heavens, earth, and seas, and all that in 
them is, He keepeth truth forever.” cxlvi,6. They are His 
truth ; there preservation is His truth; “Truth goeth before 
thy face,” Ps. Ixxxix. 15: “O send forth thy light and thy 
truth,” Ps. xliii. 3: “ For with thee is the spring of life ; in thy 
light do we see light.” Ps. xxxvi. 10. It reminds us of the dic- 
tum of Malebranche, “We see in God.” With the philosopher 
it is a forced theory of sense perception. Understand it how- 
ever, of the sight of the mind, and it is an approach to this 
sublime declaration of the Psalmist. What flashes of glory 
these! Philosophy is worthy of the high eulogium that Cicero 
pronounces upon her as “the guide of life, the elevating and 
refining power of human thought ;” but it is not too much to 
say that her proud language might often get a higher signifi- 
cance, and her shadowy forms a more distinct illumination 
from the light that thus often gleams upon us from these an- 
cient Psalms. 

Truth is trust in God. It is ever this in the Scriptures, 
even when the word seems to be used, for abstract truth,— 
vera doctrina,as Gesenius callsit. Thus when the Psalmist says: 
“ Make me to go in thy truth,” or “I have walked in thy truth,” 
the emphasis is on the personal pronoun as denoting confi- 
dence, assurance, and security. “He guideth my steps in his 
own right way ; he maketh me to walk in paths of rightness, 
(or sure paths) for his own name’s sake.” 

Connected with this is another most precious Scriptural 
thought. The highest value of truth, as trust in the infinite 
soul, demands the finite personality for its trusting percep- 
tion ; hence the dignity of such finite personality. Hence the 
longing for immortality, and the inspired development of the 
doctrine of a future state. Parting with life or mere exist- 
ence is not the keenest pang, but to bid farewell, forever, toa 
personal Deity, and the vision of His immortal truth. “To 
thee, O Jehovah, do I cry and make supplication; what gain 
that I go down to corruption! shall dust praise thee? Shall 
it declare thy truth?” Ps.xxx. 8-9. So Psalms Ixxxviii. 10-11: 
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“Wilt thou show thy wonders to the dead? Shall thy good- 
ness be declared in the grave, thy faithfulness (emunatheka) 
thy truthfulness in Abaddon?” See also Ps. vi. 5. From 
germs like these grew up the Hebrew doctrine of a future 
life,* dim, indeed, but more impressive than any abstract 
dogmatic declaration, having far more of moral power than 
any mythological particularity such as we find in the Greek 
fancies of Hades and Elysium. It was God inspiring the soul 
through a sense of its wants, teaching it by awaking a feeling 
and a perception of its divine affinities. “Art thou not from 
everlasting, O Lord my God, my Holy One? We shall not 
die,” Hab. i. 12. “As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth ;” 
and “ because I live, ye shalllive also.” It is a personal trust, 
even in its dim questionings, and it is still this feeling when 
it breaks out in that language of assurance which only the 
most stubborn rationalism can fail to understand: “ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee?” “Thou wilt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory”—“I will behold 
thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied when I awake, 
thy likeness”—* Thou wilt show me the way of life; in thy 
presence is fullness of joy ; at thy right hand are pleasures for- 
ever more.” Not for life merely, not for sense, not for happi- 
ness in itself, do such souls long to live, but for the vision of 
immortal truth as seen to be inseparable from trust in a per- 
sonal God. 

The noun emeth (syncopated for ameneth) is from the verb 
a-man or a-men. This root is found in all the Semitic lan- 
guages with a wonderful constancy in its primary idea. This 
is every where firmness, security, support. It is our amen the 
substance of prayer and the seal of faith. Hence emeth, that 


* Thus regarded, these texts, and others of a similar kind, which have been stum- 
bling-blocks to some, and regarded by them as sure proof that the Jews, even the 
pious among them, were sheer materialists, acquire a most precious spiritual value. 
Such a connection of the soul’s life with the life of Deity, such a desire to live be- 
cause he lives, (especially if we regard it as inspired by God himself) is worth more 
to the great doctrine than any dogmatic statement. The very feling here isa 
higher thing, nearer to the source of life and the fountain of light, than any mere 
knowledge regarded as speculative or abstract—that is, as truth without trust. 
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which is trusted as assurance and security. Thereis the same 
idea in the kindred nouns amana, amuna, and the Arabic ama- 
nut. Inthe latter language, however, there comes in later a 
word which denotes merely abstract truth, but the earlier term 
is used in the more solemn asseverations, and in the early 
Arabic translations of the Bible. meth then, or truth, is se- 
curity. In its largest sense it is the security of the universe, 
as resting on the idea of a personal God. This is the Bible 
teaching. All truth is His truth. Thus we may say, first, 

The Scriptures are God’s truth. 

This is what the Psalmist had chiefly in mind,—the ancient 
law and covenant, the written Word. “I will praise thy name 
for thy truth, for thou hast magnified thy Word above all thy 
name.” The name of God is that by which we know him. 
Specially it is the great personal name Jehovah by which He 
is known to his people. It is the name signed to the Cove- 
nant, or to the Scriptures as a special epistle to humanity and 
directed to us in our name, even as Nature is a general epistle 
directed to all intelligence. And so, secondly, 

Nature is God’s truth. 

It is His thought, His intelligence, His wisdom. We have his 
word in it; we can, therefore, trust it. We see this very 
beautifully expressed in some of the Scriptural passages where 
this idea of truth as truth, or the ground of trust, stands out 
in such a way that it cannot be mistaken for mere truth of 
doctrine, or any mere abstract truth of things. Thus Ps. lvii. 
10, “even to the skies (the Shehakim, the highest supposed 
regions of space) is thy truth ;” Ps. Ixxxv. 12; “ Truth grows 
up out of the earth, whilst righteousness (faithfulness) looks 
down from heaven.” Hence it is that the herbs and flowers 
are called oroth, lights, Isaiah xxvi. 19: 2 Kings iv. 39; they 
are God’s thoughts coming out of the earth, his assurance and 
faithfulness in the seasons; for “whatsoever maketh manifest 
is light.” Eph. v.13. It is this higher idea which is in the old 
Hebrew, and not any such mere prettiness as Gesenius would 
make of it. Again, Ps. cxi. 7, 8, “ The works of his hands are 
truth, supported forever and ever (la-ad le-olam, or while the 
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world standeth) made in truth and rightness.” See Psalms 
Ixxxix. 8, where we have the cognate word amuna expressing 
the same idea, “O Lord God of Hosts who is strong like unto 
Thee, with thy faithfulness (thy truth) round about thee.” It 
suggests again, Psalms cxxxvili. 8, “The work of thy hands 
thou dost not forsake ;” and Isaiah xl. 26,“ Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold who hath created these? who bringeth 
out their host by number and calleth them all by name? it is 
because He is strong that not one of them faileth,”—literally, is 
wanting, or loses its place in the series. Nature is all God’s 
truth from the highest to the lowest. “In His hand lie all the 
deep places of the earth, and the strength of the hills is His 
also.” Ps. xev.4. Thirdly, 

Creation is God’s truth. 

“ He made the heavens, earth, and seas, and all that in them 
is ; He keepeth truth for ever.”—Psalms, cxlvi. 6. Fourthly, 

History and Providence are God's truth. 

“All the ways of the Lord are truth.”—Psalms, xxv. 10. 
“The judgments of the Lord (His dealings with his church 
and with the world) are truth.”—Psalm, xix. 10. They are 
placed here in parallelism with the great works of nature de- 
scribed in the beginning of the Psalm. As the heavens de- 
clare His glory, so these proclaim His truth and faithfulness. 
It is in them that “goodness and truth meet together.”—Ps. 
Ixxxv. 11. Fifthly, 

All absti act truth is God’s truth. 

We call it abstract in its relation to our finite minds, but it is 
not abstract to Him ; neither should it be strictly so to us. It 
is still a personal trust. It is not simply that which is believed 
intellectually, as though it were the mere abstract agreement 
of impersonal ideas. Even of mathematical reality it may be 
said that it only becomes strictly truth to us, in this primitive 
etymological sense, when we regard it as an exposition of that 
eternal Mind in which all ideas lie for ever, and from which 
they are reflected to us in their eternal, changeless entity. 
Thus, the eternal and necessary principles, mathematical, dy- \ 
namical, and ethical, which became phenomenal in creation, 
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in nature, and in providence, are his eternal and necessary 
thought. They are not to him a reflected light, as they are 
to us. They do not belong to him as they belong to us. 
They are not attributes of the infinite mind as they are of the 
finite —attributes, we mean, regarded as separate from his 
being. God, as Maimonides says, is his knowledge as he is 
his love and his power. It isin Him an unchanging truth, 
unchanging knowledge, however varied and even mutable they 
may seem to be in their finite manifestations. As the revolv- 
ing mirror sets in motion the immovable landscape, so do these 
ideas of the Lord phenomenally traverse nature, “running 
very swiftly” through all the changes and causalities of time, 
yet ever remaining in their changeless, and timeless,.and un- 
caused eternity. Matter and force and motion do but reveal 
them, whilst the ideas themselves reveal to us God, because 
He hath made us in His image, wherein we behold and recog- 
nize them. “ We see them as in a mirror, shadowly,” yet, in 
all the worlds of sense, it may be reverently affirmed, there is 
nothing real but they and their beholders. 

Immoveable, yet ever moving, standing, yet ever flowing. 
Let us not be charged with paradox. We find similar repre- 
sentations in that scriptural doctrine of the Logos in nature 
which so transcends our highest inductive science. “ For- 
ever, O Lord, thy word is settled (nitz-tzab, tixed immoveable, 
like a pillar) in the heavens.”—Psalms, cxix. 89. The same 
word (Psalm, exlvii. 15) is described as “ running very swiftly.” 
“ By faith we understand that by the word of the Lord (Heb., 
xi. 3; Prov. viii. 22-31) were the worlds (not the kosmoi, but 
the aiones or creative ages) framed” or harmonized in their 
time successions; it is by the same word as we are taught 
(Col. i. 17), “that all things stand together” [ovvéornxe] in 
the totality of their cosmical idea. 

The rationalist may smile at such a mode of interpretation. 
He finds no such ideas in the texts that thus speak of truth 
as God’s truth. Very true; for he sees and acknowledges no 
inspiration in them ; they are only oriental forms of speech— 
old Hebrew rhapsodies, hyperbolical, and sometimes having 
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little or no meaning, or a very common meaning, which the 
mystic, they say, strains to a fancied height they will not 
bear. But no matter for that, as long as they are fairly sug- 
gested to the religious mind (and with all deference to the 
claim of superior reason, will we say it), the rational mind that 
“seeks wondrous things out of God’s law,” assuming that a 
true divine revelation, with all its simplicity and unphilosophi- 
calness of diction, must, in some way, underlie the deepest 
truths revealed to us by sense or reason. When the Psalmist 
uttered these words it may be said, and with all correctness, 
that he had not in mind, or actually present to his mind, the 
different kinds of truth, natural, moral, and speculative, on which 
we have been dwelling. It is enough that he meant all truth, 
whether then thought by him or not, whether known to him 
or not. His science and his conception were not the measure 
of the great utterance with which he was inspired. Had 
there been opened to his mind, a vision of all that Plato 
thought, of all that Newton knew—had his soul been carried 
to heights of philosophical and scientific contemplation as 
much transcending all ¢heiv attainments as they surpassed the 
rudest Australian savage, still would it all have been to him 
the word and truth of the Lord, the ground of trust, the very 
trust itself, in a personal God. The thought would have been 
essentially the same, and ever as it enlarged to take in more 
truth of fact or science, would the idea of the divine person- 
ality, instead of- becoming more and more remote and “ un- 
knowable,” as in the “positive philosophy” of Comte and 
Spencer, have shone brighter and brighter. Ever as he rose, 
still would his thought have been, 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee, 


Nearer to thee,—” 
and still would he have poured forth the rapt language : 
“ Thy truth, O Lord, our shield— Thou keepest truth for ever- 
more : With Thee is the fountain of life, and in Thy light do we 
see light; for Z’hou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” 
The simplest words here are the most important. These 
personal pronouns! What is philosophy without them? They 
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present at the same time, the plainest and the profoundest 
truths in the universe, aside from which the world is but so 
much matter, force and motion, making a state of things that, 
for all we can know or trust, might have been, and may yet 
be, any other state of things as well as this. Say not in thy 
heart who shall ascend up into heaven to bring us down the 
truth from above (from the regions of philosophic speculation), 
or who shall descend for us into the deep to bring up truth 
from the dead (from the explorings of irreligious science). 
But what saith it, even the righteousness of faith? The truth 
is very nigh unto thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart ; 
His truth thy shield and buckler. 

As might be expected, the idea advanced finds some of its 
aptest and richest illustrations in the use of the corresponding 
Greek word for truth in the New Testament. It may be seen 
every where, while, in certain passages, it is so evident that it 
cannot be mistaken. It is the only key to their explanation, 
which is difficult and confused as long as we adlere to the 
abstract conception of truth as impersonal being. Thus, for 
example, when Christ is called “‘The Truth,” He is the trust, 
the truth of God. He is so in his humanity,—the Word of 
God to us, the pledge, the assurance of his love, the exhibition 
of his moral glory. He is to us also the truth of God as that 
eternal Logos, or “ reason of things,” in which we trust. Thus 
he is the Adyos aAnSetas, the Word of truth. “Sanctify 
them through thy truth, thy Word is truth.” Sanctify them 
through thy trust, or faith in thee. This trust or truth is the 
word, whether taken as the written or the incarnate word, the 
written or the incarnate revelation. 

In many other passages the thought of truth as trust gives 
them a force they do not otherwise seem to possess, even 
though we may not call it a new idea, or a new sense. It at 
least presents the old sense in a new and more living light. 
Thus, John i. 4, “Full of grace and truth,”—trust, confidence, 
that which inspires trust, whether taken objectively or sub- 
jectively. John i. 17, “ The law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Abstractly, the Gospel is 
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no more a system of truth, or truth impersonally, than the law, 
—in fact, the law has more of this abstract doctrinal aspect,— 
but what a significance does the Gospel have which the law- 
did not possess! It is God’s truth in this higher and truer 
sense, God’s trust, his ‘call to man to trust in him,—God’s 
faithfulness, his promise of mercy ever sure, his “ unspeakable 
gift” of Christ the pledge of his love to man; it is Christ him- 
self as the truth, the assurance, the reconciliation. John iv. 23, 
“They shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth,”—not 
with the correct ritual, and the sound abstract doctrine, though 
all that may be implied, but primarily, and essentially, in trust, 
in confidence, in assurance, with a knowledge of the ground 
of trust,—that is, Christ the truth. Here, too, it may be ta- 
ken subjectively of the human confidence, or objectively of 
that in God and Christ which inspires it. John viii. 32. 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Viewed as referring to abstract truth merely, it is hard 
to see the exact meaning here. In the personal sense, as we 
have called it, how clear and glorious! It is the freedom of 
trust, of faith in the love and faithfulness of God. 1 Cor. xiii, 
6. “ Charity (love) rejoiceth in the truth.” We have heard this 
interpreted as denoting sound doctrine, and so employed as a 
kind of offset against the false liberality which some might think 
to support from other parts of this description. Love, doubt- 
less, is consistent with a zeal for orthodoxy ; yet, however true 
that may be,—and we are not disposed to underrate its impor. 
tance,—such is not the point here intended. AAnSeia in the 
verse is in contrast with adzxia,and means more properly 
truthfulness, or rather truth as a thing trusted, and, therefore, 
the ground of its joy. As in Neh. viii. 10, “The joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” 

Other passages may be cited to the same effect. We need 
only barely mention, and commend to the study of the reader, 
such as these : John iii. 21, “ He that doeth truth (or rather the 
truth) cometh to the Father.” It is the drawing power of 
truth as the confidence and revealed mind of God. John 
xvii. 37, “that I should bear witness unto the truth ; every 
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one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” It sounded 
strangely to Pilate to hear truth spoken of in this way, and it 
suggested to him the mighty question of the following verse : 
“Pilate said unto him, what is truth?” Rom. i. 18, “who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness”—pervert it into its counterfeit, 
that is, abstract speculation. Rom. i. 25,“ Who changed the 
truth of God into a lie.” Some would render it here, “the 
truth respecting God ;” but this was the beginning of the very 
degeneracy the apostle is describing. They made it a theos- 
ophy, and so began to worship it as something abstract, some- 
thing by itself, severed from the personality. As is set forth, 
1 Cor. i. 21, where &v tH Copia tod Seod is equivalent, we 
think, to ¢v rm Seocopia,—“ when the world in its theosophy 
(its wisdom about God, a sense which the Greek genitive will 
well bear) knew not God through its wisdom, then God, ete.” 
2 Cor. vi. 7, “By the word of truth, by the power of God.” 
Eph. iv. 21,“ As the truth is in Jesus.” Eph. vi. 4, “ Your 
loins girt about with truth.” James i. 18, “He begat us by 
the Word of truth.” It is not a mere moral or didactic in- 
fluence, but a trust-creating, love-enkindling, life-giving power. 

This idea of truth is deeply marked in early language—that 
soul-mirror which sometimes seems to reflect a divine light, as 
though it still preserved something of a primitive revelation. 
We have traced it in the Hebrew and in the Shemitic family 
of languages, where it lies most distinct and clear. It is also 
unmistakable in English. Truth is troth and trust. So, also, 
the old Saxon sooth (in sooth, in verity), as a noun, is trust, 
confidence, from the verb soothe, to assure, comfort, make con- 
fiding ; and this from the Gothic sunis— Anglo-Saxon sodh, 
sooth, having its noun, swnja, used in the Gothic Bible for the 
Greek aAnSéia. The Saxon sooth is equal to soonth, sunth, 
just as the Hebrew emeth has the n dropped from the form 
ameneth, and which still remains in all the Arabic deriva- 
tives. The Latin verus would seem to have the same radical 
idea, as would appear by comparing it with the German wahr, 
and the verb wahren, to endure, hold out. Washr is that which 
is firm, sure, on which we can rely. So sure would seem to 
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be the same with swere, severe (asseverv); and hence, verus, 
with the initial s—sverus, as is the case with so many other 
primitive words that have assumed or dropped this letter. In 
all these we find the same constant radical idea. 

It is not so evident in the Greek alnSefa, but even there 
the negative form, though at first obscuring, brings us round at 
last to the same thing. ’AAnSeia—a negative, and the root 
AaS—is the unconcealed, the open, that which lies before us, 
as very nigh to us when we see it, and thus inviting our con- 
fidence—that which we cannot forget—on which we can rely; 
it has more reference than the corresponding word in other 
languages to an abstract truth of things, and elsewhere than 
in the New Testament is almost wholly thus employed ; but 
still the personal idea, or the idea of truth as an attribute of 
mind, is inseparable from it ; as a quality of some soul, finite 
or infinite, it is not wholly lost in all the abstract uses to 
which Greek philosophy and Greek sophistry have subjected 
it. The connection appears very beautifully, sometimes, in 
Plato, especially where he makes aAnSeia, or vods, the light 
proceeding from the ayaSdv (the good), even as light and 
vision are inseparable from the physical sun.—Plat. Politeia, 
lib. vi. 503-510. 

Philosophy has marred the primitive thought. In its ad. 
vancing speculations it has more and more separated the two 
ideas, tending ever to a theosophy rather than to religion,— 
making God @ truth instead of all truth-—one out of many 
truths to which he stands related, and from which he is as 
much severed as we are. This process has gone on until 
the most modern thinking of the irreligious schools, not con- 
tent with the divorce between truth and God, would seem 
to sink altogether the divine personality, thus losing the truth 
itself in losing, or ignoring, that which is its only trusty 
ground. 
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Arr. Il.—THE DOUBLE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 


By Prof. W. S. Trier, D. D., Amherst, Mass, 


Stnce the Bible is our rule of faith and practice, a right 
understanding of the Scriptures must lie at the foundation of 
sound theology and true religion. A correct exegesis is espe- 
cially fundamental to the faithful and successful preaching of 
the word of God. Protestant Christians and preachers of the 
gospel, therefore, cannot but be deeply interested in the 
question : What is the right method of interpretiig the 
Scriptures? Are they to be interpreted on the same general 
principles and according to the same established laws of 
thought and language as other books? or are they to be ex- 
plained by a method peculiar to themselves, according to 
special rules, or without any rules or laws whatsoever? May 
they be interpreted to suit the fancy and caprice of the 
reader? Has each passage one and only one intelligible and 












ascertainable meaning? or has it a double sense? or may it 





have as many different senses as it has readers, and these 
again multiplied by as many fancies as each reader can con- 






jure up? 

In this matter, as in almost everything else, two extremes 
have been widely prevalent. The one may be called the 
allegorical, and the other the literal extreme. The extreme 
of allegorizing was originated by the writers of the Talmud, 
who insisted that every verse of Scripture was susceptible of 









seven times seven senses (which was certainly many more 
senses than they had in their own heads), and was carried to 
its ne plus ultra of perfection by the Jewish cabalists, who 
maintained that every word, letter, number and accent of the 
Hebrew Bible had its hidden meaning. The early Christian 
fathers inherited, partly from Jewish tradition, and partly 
from heathen philosophy, the same subtle allegorizing and re- 
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fining spirit. Even Augustine, the soundest and ablest of 
them all, discovered, in the dimensions, form and structure of 
Noah’s ark the incarnation and the whole Christian economy. 
Some modern commentators have fallen little behind these 
illustrious predecessors in the ingenuity with which they have 
allegorized everything in the Old Testament, while they have 
even gone beyond them in their fanciful and mystical interpre- 
tations of the miracles and the parables of the New Testament; 
thus introducing not only mystery but mysticism, not only 
mysticism but mystification (if I may be allowed to answer a 
fool according to his folly, by a little punning and double and 
triple sense), and not only mystification but mist and moonshine 
into the clear sunlight of the Gospel. This method of inter- 
pretation was reduced to a science by Origen, and culmi- 
nated in Cocceius, whose law of exegesis has often been said 
to be this, that everything is in a text that the imagination of 
man can possibly get out of it. 

The extreme of literalizing may be seen in Warburton, who 
denied that the doctrine of a future state is taught in the 
Books of Moses ; in Grotius, who never applies to the spirit- 
ual and eternal world any passage of Scripture that can by 
any possibility be understood of the present visible and tan- 
gible life, and in those Unitarians of England and America who 
separate the Old Testament from the New, and find no Christ 
in the one, no incarnation or atonement, perchance no doc- 
trine of depravity or future punishment in the other. The 
German rationalists, with their French, English and American 
followers, for the most part, belong to the same school, inter- 
preting the Bible with the grammar and lexicon alone, with 
less common sense, and far less personal sympathy than they 
do any other book; with little or no regard to harmony of 
doctrine and the analogy of Scripture, and no recognition of 
the necessity of Christian experience, or the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost, in order to a right understanding of the word of 
God. But with the extreme of credulity and superstition 
(which not unfrequently accompanies the extreme of skepti- 
cism), the extreme left of the rationalistic school, after dissect- 
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ing the Scriptures with their cold and hard criticism, and 
extracting from them every element of divine authority and 
truth and love, sublimate them into a mere cloud-land of more 
than heathen myths and fables. Under the wide-spread in- 
fluence of German philology, sanctioned and partially sanc- 
tified by the learning, piety and enthusiasm of Professor 
Stuart, the tendency of Biblical criticism in our country now 
is, perhaps, to the literalizing rather than the allegorizing 
extreme. 

Without stopping to collect opinions, compare views, or 
canvass arguments, we shall have time only to state a few of 
the fundamental principles by which this question must be 
decided. 

1. We start with the assumption that the Bible is a revela- 
tion from God to men, through the medium of men. This is 
no unreasonable assumption ; it is only extending to the Bible 
the courtesy which we extend to every other book, and which 
we must extend to any book which we would interpret or 
even understand ; that is, to take it on its own ground, and 
look at it from its own standing-point. For none can deny 
that the Bible claims to be truly divine, while at the same 
time it purports to be, and manifestly is, fully human—we 
might say, the most intensely human of all books. It is the 
word of God; but that word is uttered by the voices of men, 
and those voices echoed by all the objects and circumstances 
by which the human authors were surrounded, and deeply 
colored by the whole character and history of the peculiar 
people to whom they belonged. So, too, the living, incarnate 
Word of God was God, and yet dwelt as a man among men, 
was fully divine, and at the same time perfectly human—the 
most completely human of all men, the only representative of 
all which is human that ever walked the earth. 

2. If the Bible is a revelation to men, it must be in the lan- 
guage of men, else to men, at least, it were no revelation at all, 
and would require another revelation to make it understood. 
If it is a revelation through the medium of men, it must be in 
the language of the men through whom the revelation is 
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made. To suppose the contrary, were to charge God with 
folly in choosing unsuitable instruments, or using instruments 
in an unsuitable way, that does violence to the nature which 
he himself has given them; and all this without accomplish- 
ing—without the probability, or even the possibility of ac- 
complishing—the object at which he aimed. And when we 
look at the Bible, we see that what must be true in the nature 
of the case, is true as a matter of fact. The Old Testament 
is written in Hebrew, and the New Testament in Hebraistic 
Greek ; and each one of the many different writers, living in 
many successive centuries, manifestly writes, not only in the 
language of his age and country, but in a style and manner 
that corresponds with his own birth, education, talents and 
character, so far as these are disclosed in his personal history. 

3. The Bible must, therefore, be interpreted on the same 
general principles, and according to the same general laws of 
mind, thought and language as other books. As in other 
books, especially books in foreign languages, the foundations 
of all correct interpretation must be laid in the grammar and 
lexicography of the language, and the geography, history and 
archeology of the people who spoke the language ; and the 
biography, topography and, so far as possible, all the sur- 
roundings of the authors, are collateral and essential aids to a 
right understanding of their writings. 

4. Like other books, the Bible, and every part of the Bible, 
must have some one intelligible, primary meaning, and that 
the meaning which the writers conceived in their own minds, 
and intended to convey to their readers. And the more nearly 
we can reproduce in our own minds the status of the original 
authors and their immediate readers, and place ourselves in their 
status, the more likely we shall be to apprehend this primary 
meaning. This is the first duty of the interpreter, and essen- 
tially pre-requisite to the right interpretation of any portion 
of the Scriptures, that he should not only understand the his- 
tory and outward circumstances of the sacred writer, but enter 
into his experience and inmost spirit, and thus reproduce the 
very meaning which he intended to convey. 
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5. All books that live contain general principles, great 
truths, pregnant thoughts, prophetic anticipations that are of 
universal and perpetual application; it is for this reason only 
that they deserve to live, and do live. This is the only reason 
why they are perpetually quoted, and it is this perpetual 
quotation that perpetuates their lives. Many of these modern 
applications may be widely different (and all of them prob- 
ably differ more or less) from the precise intention and ap- 
plication of the author ; and he may be said to be taken in 
almost as many different senses as there are writers and 
speakers that quote his pithy or pregnant sayings. The 
doctrine of a double sense, or rather of a manifold sense, is no 
new thing under the sun; it is not at all peculiar to Jews and 
Christians. The early Greeks had their Bible in the poems 
of Homer, and they discussed his meaning, and interpreted 
his language in as many different senses, almost, as we do 
that of the Bible. And while it may be justly said that 












‘¢___ Sober commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew,” 










yet they never would hav; found, or thought they found, such 
marvelous wisdom in his works but for his accurate observa- 
tion of nature, and his intuitive discernment of men and 
things just as they are. The followers of Plato corrupted 
and perverted his writings, just as the different schools of 
interpreters have abused the Bible, by putting upon his lan- 
guage a physical, a metaphysical, an ethical, a theological, an 
allegorical, and I know not how many other interpretations. 
But in the one case, as in the other, it is only an abuse of a 
good thing. Plato always has been, and always will be, the 
representative, and in some sense the embodiment, of all spirit- 
ual philosophy. We call Shakspeare the myriad-minded, be- 
eause he seemed not only to see all the present, but to repro- 
duce all the past, and anticipate all the future. 

Now, if the books of great men have this manifold meaning 
and significance, and that just ia proportion as they are great 
and their genius is comprehensive, how much more the Book 
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of God. It is the spark of deity within that reveals to unin- 
spired men so much of truth. How much more the sun- 
light of inspiration that illumines the Bible! We should ex- 
pect in a book that came from God an all-comprehensive 
wisdom, and an all-revealing truth. And this is just what 
strikes the candid and thoughtful reader of the Bible—its sug- 
gestiveness, its wonderful fullness of meaning, the breadth and 
depth of its thoughts, the universality and perpetuity of its 
principles, the all-enfolding and all-penetrating light of its 
revelations. 

6. There is more of truth and significance in the works of 
original and creative minds than the authors themselves fully 
understood. They contain germs which other men will de- 
velop, and other and better times only can bring to maturity. 
Like the morning star, they bring with them the dawn and 
promise of a brighter day than they saw or distinctly con- 
ceived. It is, therefore, no reproach to Homer or his com- 
mentators, if they do discover in his “winged words”—words 
winged for their long flight down the ages—more than Homer 
knew. When Christian scholars find a “ Christian Element in 
Plato,” and “ unconscious prophecies” of Atonement and Re- 
demption in the Greek poets and philosophers, it is only doing 
just what Paul did when he reproved the idolatry of the Athe- 
nians out of what “ certain also of their own poets had said”— 
(he even calls them prophets in his Epistle to Titus)—and just 
what we do, constantly, when we quote Shakspeare’s language 
as an anticipation and felicitous expression of a thousand 
“things in heaven and earth” that his “philosophy, never 
dreamed of.” So Theophrastus foreshadowed the sexual sys- 
tem in plants, and Galen almost discovered the distinction and 
separation of the nerves of motion and sensation in animals ; 
and the writings of Roger Bacon contain obscure hints, and those 
of Lord Bacon the living germs, of the modern physical sci- 
ences. 

W hat wonder then, if the Evangelists discover in the proph- 
ets prophecies of Christ where the prophets themselves were, 
at most, but dimly conscious of their Christology, and the 
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Apostles in their Epistles unfold whole systems of theology 
from those words and acts of the Lord Jesus of which the 
Evangelists had hardly begun to understand the significance, 
and the whole Bible-contains mines of wealth, hidden from 
the view even of the chief of the Apostles, which the church 
has been bringing out ever since, and will be working and de- 
veloping until the end of time! If those authors, whom the 
Providence of God has used as his chosen instruments for in- 
structing the separate nations and disclosing the physical sci- 
ences, abound in unconscious prophecies, what wonder if those 
writers whom the Spirit of God has chosen as the medium of 
the revelations of his own truth and grace to the church and 
the world, are full of mysteries that were quite unsearchable 
to the writers themselves; and yet the providence and the 
spirit of God will gradually unfold those mysteries to the ex- 
perience and reveal them to the consciousness of those who 
love him. This is the principle on which the writers of the 
New Testament manifestly interpret the Old; and there is no 
good reason why their writings should not be interpreted on 
the same principle. Doubtless the language in which the 
apostle Peter so explicitly and so beautifully announces this 
principle, will never become obsolete. “Of which salvation 
the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, who 
prophecied of the grace that should come unto ws, searching 
what, or what manner of time the spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow. Unto whom it 
was revealed that not unto themselves, but unto ws they did 
minister the things which are now reported unto you by them 
that have preached the gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaveu ; which things the angels desire to look 
into.” So that even when we have ascertained the precise mean- 
ing which the sacred writer intended to convey, it is not unrea- 
sonable, still less profane, it is not attempting to be wise above 
what is written, but only following the example which the 
apostles themselves have set us, to inquire farther, whether 
“the Holy Ghost” does not “ signify” something more. And in 
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this question, our great guide and teacher is “ the Holy Ghost 
himself, sent down from heaven,” to reveal the truth to the 
consciousness of the church and of individual Christians in the 
increasing light of God’s providence and their own experience. 
Thus “light is sown for the righteous;” “and in thy light, we 
shall see light.” 

7. Laws and principles that are founded in the nature of 
things, are, of course, in their very nature universal and per- 
petual, and their applications infinitely varied and diversified. 
Hence the decalogue, and the preceptive and doctrinal parts 
of the Bible generally, have in them a fullness of meaning and 
a variety of interpretation that never can be fully understood 
till the end of time. The Psalms of David are meeting with 
a succession of fulfillments and interpretations in the history 
of the church, and the experience of Christians, of which 
David could hardly have had*the most distant conception,— 
as inadequate a conception (to illustrate in a familiar instance) 
as he had of the extent and magnificence of the material 
creation, when he penned those inspired words which are 
still adequate to express all the wonders of modern astronomi- 
cal discovery : “When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers,” ete. And the Epistles of Paul bave been justly 
quoted in a variety of senses and applications far exceeding 
even his fruitful imagination. 

Moreover history is perpetually repeating itself. Facts are 
continually recurring, not in just the same butin similar order 
and combination, in never ending cycles. Ancient history is 
often reproduced, under a somewhat different form, in modern 
history ; and it is in the light of modern history that Niebuhr 
and Grote and the new school of historians have so wonder- 
fully elucidated the obscurities and reproduced the lost por- 
tions of Grecian, Roman, and other ancient history. And as 
the past contained the present, so the present contains the 
future, even as the oak is contained in the acorn. All history 
is therefore virtually prophecy ; and a prophecy which is ful- 
filled in one epoch or event, must be fulfilled again and again 
in every similar epoch or event till-the final consummation of 
all things. 
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This is emphatically true of the history of God’s ancient 
people as written by the Spirit of God through the medium of 
inspired men. That is the history of the church, and the his- 
tory of the world, in miniature. The laws and principles by 
which God ruled his ancient people, are those by which he 
governs the church and the world, and the great epochs in 
their history illustrate and foreshadow like epochs in the his- 
tory of the church and the world in all ages. Thus the cov- 
enant with Abraham contains in it the covenant, not only with 
every pious Israelite, but withevery true Christian, and every 
true Christian church, and so has been repeated and re-re- 
peated in every age and nation of Christendom, and will con- 
tinue to be repeated ‘and re-repeated as long as God has a 
church on earth, and a kingdom in the hearts of men. The 
return from the captivity foreshadowed, and ina sense in- 
volved, the coming of the Redeemer, and the promulgation of 
the gospel in the apostolic age—it foreshadowed the Protes- 
tant Reformation—the great reformation in the days of the 
Wesleys, Whitfield, and Edwards—the revivals of the nine- 
teenth century—and all the great revivals and reformations 
that ever have marked or ever will mark the history of the 
church. And the promise that was made to Abraham and ful- 
filled to his natural seed, has been fulfilled again, times with- 
out number, to his spiritual children ; and the prophecy that 
was fulfilled in the return from the captivity, has received 
many and far more glorious fulfillments in the grand epochs 
of church history. And it is just because the promise and the 
prophecy were intended by the Spirit to repre sent and embody 
all these great eras and events, so far exceeding any possible 
comprehension of the patriarchs and prophets to whom and 
through whom they were uttered—it is just because they 
were intended to be thus pregnant and comprehensive, that 
the promise and the prophecy are clothed in such general and 
such glowing language, so far surpassing the dignity of the 
single event in which they received their first accomplish- 
ment. 

Again the Exodus from Egypt, how often has that been re- 
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peated (as, for instance, in the American Revolution and the 
recent acts of Emancipation), in all the revolutions of nations 
and deliverances of races that have succeeded each other 
down the track of ages. And the destruction of Jerusalem, 
as it was itself threatened and foreshadowed in the overthrow 
of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre, and other idolatrous and 
rebellious nations, so did it threaten and foreshadow the sub- 
version of Grecian and Roman power, the ruin of other corrupt 
and ungodly cities, states and empires, and at length the de- 
struction of the world. Accordingly the language in which 
the destruction of Jerusalem is predicted by our Lord in the 
gospels and by the Apostle John in the Apocalypse, like that 
in which the destruction of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre, 
is predicted by the prophets in the Old Testament, is com- 
prehensive, grand and awful enough to express the whole se- 
ries of catastrophes that are to befall the nations and the 
world, till at length in the fullest sense “the sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven.” 

8. “ Known unto God are all his works from the foundation 
of the world ;” and, as a manifestation and demonstration of this 
knowledge to his intelligent creatures, in all his works whether 
of creation, providence or grace, he has made the earlier stages 
preparatory to and typical of the later stages; and in general 
(though with such exceptions and interruptions as effectually 
to disprove all the development theories of modern skeptics) 
each successive creation or dispensation is an advance or im- 
provement upon the preceding, in a progressive series from 
the beginning tothe end. As the seed not only contains the tree 
but resembles it in form and embryo organization, is the type 
the whole tree, and of every branch, twig, flower and fruit 
that springs from it, so the earth, as we read its Genesis and 
history either in the book of science or in the book of revela- 
tion—the earth as it first proceeded from the hands of its 
Maker, had in it the germs and types of all its subsequent 
internal changes, and of all the forms of vegetable, animal and 
rational life that have existed on its surface. And not only 
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has the general law of creation and order of development 
been in a progressive series, from the purely mineral to the 
vegetable, from the vegetable to the animal, and from the 
lower orders of animal organization to the higher, till the 
scale was at length consummated in man, but each successive 
period was manifestly preparatory to that which succeeded 
it, and all the epochs to the epoch of man; and each lower 
order of animals contained in their structure the type and 
promise of man as the consummate flower and fruit of the 
series. Nor does the typical and progressive series end with the 
introduction of man upon the earth; but the successive races 
and nations of men follow the general law of progress. We 
do not believe in the uninterrupted education and develop- 
ment of the human race from an original savage state, any 
more than we believe in the development of man from the 
monkey. But history does show a general and gradual ad- 
yancement of society, government, civilization and moral cul- 
ture from those semi-barbarous and colossal empires of Asia, 
which were so aptly symbolized by monsters coming up out 
of the sea, through the Grecian cultivation and adoration of 
beauty, and the Roman development of law, to the Teutonic 
education and elevation of the individual, and the modern 
aspiration after liberty, equality and fraternity; and we do 
believe that this foreshadows the better time coming, the 
reign of philanthropy, Christian charity and universal love. 
It is only in retrospect, and with eyes enlightened at once by 
science and religion, that we can thus read the history of 
“earth and man,” as a series of types and antitypes, of prophe- 
cies and repeated fulfillments. But we can well imagine and 
believe that those morning stars that sang together, those 
sons of God who shouted for joy when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, read no inconsiderable portion of it in antici- 
pation ; and no one can tell how far the prophets, illumined 
by the Spirit of God, may have seen, through the medium of 
natural types and symbols, what they did see, of successive 
epochs in the history of the church and the world. 

Such being the general law of God’s working in creation and 
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providence, if the Bible is his book, we should expect to find 
the same law there. If we did not, we should be disappointed, 
and should be constrained to admit that it wanted one essen- 
tial evidence of divine authority. Now, I need not spend 
time in showing how completely the Bible answers to this 
expectation—how full it is, from beginning to end of those 
types and antitypes, prophecies and repeated fulfillments, and 
those successive and progressive dispensations, which in their 
striking analogy to the constitution and course of nature, furnish 
conclusive evidence that it has the same author. The chief 
difference is that the Bible carries this series of types and 
prophecies, on further from earth to heaven, and up higher 
from man to God through him who is the Son of man, and 
also the Son of God, and who, being “the imagé of God” in 
a far higher sense than the first Adam or any of his posterity- 
is the great antitype of all the types both of nature and revela- 
tion. How unhistorical and unphilosophical as well as unscrip, 
tural, then, is the attempt to dissever the Old Testament and 
the New! How fully is the interpreter of the Scriptures and the 
preacher of the gospel justified by all the analogies of nature 
and providence, as well as by the example of the sacred 
writers, in finding all the fullness of meaning which the 
church has been accustomed to find in such pregnant prom- 
ises as that, for instance, made to our first mother, that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head; or that 
made to the father of the faithful, that in his seed all nations 
should be blessed ; and in expecting to find the Old Testament 
full of types and prophecies of the New, and the whole Bible, 
historical, doctrinal and prophetical, fulfilled again and again 
in the history of the church and the world—accomplished 
more and more perfectly, with more and more of moral gran- 
deur and spiritual significance, till at length, through a series 
of catastrophes and progressive revolutions, the climax is 
reached in the universal reign of him who is at once the Son 
of man and the Son of God. 

9. One object which the Creator contemplated in the material 
creation seems to have been the preparation of a language 
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through which he could reveal himself, his thoughts and feel- 
ings, his character and will, to rational beings, but especially 
to men who are a compound of reason and the senses. For, 
what is the material universe but the language of the spiritual 
—the signs and symbols of truth, beauty and goodness—the 
alphabet in which are written, or the types on which are 
printed, the thoughts of God and of spiritual intelligences, 
the inarticulate but not unintelligible speech in which nature 
voices itself, day utters speech unto day, and night shows 
knowledge to night, and God himself speaks to his intelligent 
creatures. And what is human language but an improved 
copy of the language of nature—a translation of all the varied 
tones and voices of inarticulate nature into articulate speech ; 
a transfiguration of all the types and shadows, and signs and 
symbols of the material world, by the reason and imagination 
of man (trained under the providence of God, and taught by 
his Spirit) into a material-spiritual medium of communication, 
whereby man communicates his thoughts and wishes to his 
fellow-man, but whereby, as its highest function, God, all the 
while, intended to reveal his truth and love to the soul of 
man, and thus each soul that received the revelation might 
breathe it, as the breath of the Divine Spirit, into the souls of 
others. 

What is the Hebrew language, in its antique simplicity and 
expressiveness, but a grand old trumpet which God was, 
through many generations, preparing that he might speak 
through it directly to his ancient people, and remotely to his 
chosen in later times. And what was the Greek language 
but a magnificent organ which he built on a grander plan 
and perfected with still more care, that with it he might in- 
struct, and, if possible, charm the listeuing nations. And what 
were the sacred writers but so many pipes, and stops, and keys, 
(partly conscious but for that reason only the more musical 
and expressive), which he gradually introduced into those in- 
struments and touched successively as the medium of his rev- 
elations. And, to come at length more directly to the point 
we wish to illustrate, what was the whole Old Testament and 
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the entire ancient dispensation of which it was a part, but the 
long and gradual preparation of a language through which he 
might reveal himself more fully in the New; and what is the 
New Testament and the dispensation of the Spirit of which it 
was the opening, but a more perfect language which God was 
still longer preparing for the communication of his gospel and 
his grace, not to one nation or one age, but to the church in 
all nations and the world throughout all ages. 

Now if this view is just—and it seems to be not only the 
view which the apostles took of the old dispensation, but also 
the view which we are constrained to take by the very nature 
of language and the analogy of divine providence—then we 
must believe that over and above the sense which the writers 
of the Old Testament intended to convey to their immediate 
readers, there may be, and must be, a fullness of meaning in 
their words which is understood and fulfilled, that is, filled full, 
only in the New. So that when the apostles and evangelists 
appropriate many passages of the Old Testament in a manner 
and sense which was clearly never thought of by the original 
author, (as, for example, in the passages, “Out of Egypt have 
I called my son;” and “In Rama was there a voice heard,” 
and very many others especially in the gospel of Matthew, 
and the epistles of Paul,) it is not a perversion, it is not even 
an arbitrary accommodation, but the language of the Old 
Testament, and the event which it resembles under the old 
dispensation were always intended, in the providence and by 
the Spirit of God, to have this application, to prepare the way 
for it, and to express it more perfectly and more powerfully 
than it could otherwise be expressed, in the New. And on the 
same principle, the New Testament was prepared by the prov- 
idence of God to express, and was intended by the Spirit of 
God to convey, a fullness of meaning, a variety of applications, 
and, I think we may say, a number of significations, which the 
writers themselves did not understand and could not have 
been made to understand or imagine without a miracle. And 
the prophecies, like the precepts and the promises and the 
facts and the doctrines, both of the Old and New Testament, 
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will be perfectly fulfilled, that is, absolutely filled full, in their 
divine significance and expressiveness, only at the final con- 
summation of all things. 

In conclusion, then, of this wide range of argument and il- 
lustration, we believe in a single primary sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as of all other writings, and that the sense understood 
and intended by the sacred writer ; and this sense is to be as- 
certained and determined according to the same laws of mind 
and language, and with the same helps of grammar, lexico- 
graphy, geography, and history as the heathen classics. We 
believe, also, that there is a foundation in the nature of things, 
and especially in the Bible for a secondary and a double sense. 
Man has a body and a soul. Human language has a body and 
a soul. The world, the universe, is partly material and partly 
spiritual. The language of God has a body and a soul, an ex- 
ternal form and an inward substance or spirit, and so has the 
revelation which he has made to men. There is the letter, 
and there is the spirit. And that which is literal or “ natura] 
is first ; and afterward that which is spiritual.” So that there 
is some good reason for those forms of expression which are 
so commonly used by theologians and commentators, and which 
the church has always cherished in her heart as well as on 
her lips—‘ the secondary meaning,” and “the double sense of 
Scripture.” But I believe also, and am constrained to believe, 
in a manifold and multiform sense of Scripture, not the count- 
less and senseless whims of the Jewish cabalists nor the end- 
less allegories of many of the Christian fathers which make 
the Bible a book of riddles and enigmas and hieroglyphics, 
but the repeated and culminating fulfillments in which the 
Bible marches down the ages, or rather ou which, as by so 
many grand gradations, it ascends through all the great epochs 
of human history to the consummation of God’s kingdom on 
earth and in heaven. 

In regard to the prophecies, our belief is that, with com. 
paratively few exceptions, they had an immediate fulfillment 
in the age in which they were written, and usually not long 
after they were written. But they have also been fulfilled 
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again and again in similar ages, epochs, or events, that have 
succeeded. And many of them will receive their highest ful- 
fillment only in the last days of the church and the last ages 
of the world’s history. The Revelation, for example, express- 
ly declares at the beginning, that itis intended to reveal “things 
which must shortly come to pass,” and at the close, the Son 
of Man says, “ Behold I come quickly.” Probably the seals 
were all opened, the trumpets all sounded, the vials all poured 
out, and, with the exception of the concluding chapters,* the 
entire prophecy fulfilled in the apostolic age. But it has also 
been fulfilled again and again, many times over, in all God’s 
interpositions from age to age for the deliverance of his church 
from persecution and for the destruction of her persecuting 
enemies. And it will be fulfilled in its highegt sense, in all 
the fullness of its awful significance, in all the grandeur of its 
magnificent visions, only when the Son of man shall come at 
the end of the world to punish the wicked with everlasting 
destruction from his presence, and to exalt the church militant 
into the church triumphant. Thus all prophecy, like all other 
inspired Scripture, becomes profitable for consolation and en- 
couragement to Christians, and for warning and reproof to 
sinners, not in some one age and country only to which it may 
be imagined to relate, but to all countries and all ages. If it 
were the avowed object of commentators to rob the Revelation 
of all practical value and all real significance, no contrivance 
could more effectually accomplish this object than the common 
way of interpreting this book as if each of its symbols were in- 
tended to represent some one and only one event in a chro- 
nological series from the apostolic age to the close of human 
history. While each successive portion of the book is thus 
limited in its application and instruction to a single age, that 
single age can derive no instruction from it, because, accord- 


* These chapters are the background on which the visions are all seen and paint- 
ed; and it is not denied that they color the whole. So Isaiah’s glowing pictures 
of the Return from the Captivity are manifestly projected on and colored by the 
future glories of the Messiah's kingdom ; and so in general the destruction of Bab- 
ylon, Jerusalem, etc., by the fina] catastrophe. 
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ing to the same method of interpretation, the prophecies can 
be understood only after they have been fulfilled. Instead of 
wasting our ingenuity in the calculation of prophetic times, 
how much better to take for granted that the Scripture means 
us, and is fulfilled in us, and was intended for us, just so 
far as it is applicable to us. This is the great practical aim 
and end of our discussion. We cannot go with Lord Bacon 
in all the details of his doctrine of interpretation. But we 
give our hearty assent to the general principle which he lays 
down in his Advancement of Learning ; that as cur Lord often 
answered not the words but the thoughts of his hearers, so 
the Scriptures, being written to the thoughts of men and to 
the succession of all ages, are not to be interpreted only ac- 
cording to thedatitude of the proper sense of the place, and 
respectively towards that present occasion whereupon the 
words were uttered, but have in themselves infinite springs 
and streams to water the church in every age. 


Art. II].—THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC LITURGIES. 
By Purr Scuarr, D. D., of New York. 


LiturGy* means, in ecclesiastical language,t the order and 
administration of public worship in general, and the celebra- 


* Aetrovpyia, from Aésiros, i. ¢, belonging to the Aeaws, or Awos, public, 
and é9y ov—épyov rov Aew or tov Aaov, public work, office, fanction, In 
Athens the term was applied e=pecially to the directing of public spectacles, fes- 
tive dances, and the di-tribu ion of food to the people on fesial occasions. Paul, 
in Romans, xiii. 6, calls secular magistrates Aerrovpyoi Seov. 

+ Comp. Luke i. 23, where the priestly service of Zacharias is called Aezrovp- 
yta; Heb. viii. 2, 6; ix. 21; x. 11; where the word is applied to the high 
priesthood of Christ; Acts, xiii 2; Rom. xv. 16; Rom. xv. 27; 2. Cor. ix. 12; 
where religious fasting, missionary service, and common beneficence are called 
Aetrovpyia, or Aetrovpyeiv. ‘The restricti+n of the word to divine worship 
or sacerdotal action occurs as early as Eusebius (Vita Const. iv. 37), bishops being 
there called Aezrovpyot. The limitation of the word to the service of the 
Supper is connected with the development of the doctrine of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. 
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tion of the Eucharist in particular ; then, the book or collec- 
tion of the prayers used in this celebration. The Latin 
church calls the public eucharistic service Mass, and the 
liturgical books, sacramentarium, rituale, missale, also libri 
mysteriorum, or simply libelli. 

The Jewish worship consisted more of acts than of words, 
but it included, also, fixed prayers and psalms (as Ps. 113— 
118), and the Amen of the congregation (Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 
16). The pagan Greeks and Romans had, in connection with 
their sacrifices, some fixed prayers and formulas of consecra- 
tion which, however, were not written but perpetuated by 
oral tradition. The Indian literature, on the contrary, has 
liturgical books, and even the Koran contains prescribed 
forms of prayer. 

The New Testament gives us neither a liturgy nor a ritual, 
but the main elements for both. The Lord’s prayer and the 
words of the institution of baptism and of the holy supper, 
are the living germs from which the best prayers and bap- 
tismal and eucharistic formulas of the church, whether oral 
or written, have grown. From the confession of Peter and 
the formula of baptism gradually arose, in the Western 
church, the Apostles’ Creed, which, besides its doctrinal im- 
port, has also a liturgical office, as a public profession of can- 
didates for baptism and of the faithful. In the Eastern 
church, the Nicene creed is used instead. The song of the 
angelic host is the ground-work of the Gloria in Excelsis. 
The Apocalypse is one sublime liturgic vision. With these 
belong also the Psalms, which have passed as a legitimate 
inheritance to the Christian church, and have afforded at all 
times the richest material for public edification. 

In the ante-Nicene age we find as yet no traces of liturgi- 
cal books. In each church, of course, a fixed order of wor- 
ship gradually formed itself, which in apostolic congregations 
ran back to a more or less apostolic origin, but became en- 
larged and altered in time and, until the fourth century, was 
perpetuated by oral tradition. For the celebration of the 
sacraments, especially of the Eucharist, belonged to the Dis- 
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& 
ctplina arcani, and was concealed, as the most holy thing of 


the church, from the gaze of Jews and heathens, and even of 
catechumens, for fear of profanation, through a misunder- 
standing of the warning of the Lord against casting pearls 
before swine, and after the example of the Samothracian and 
Eleusinian mysteries.* On the downfall of heathenism in the 
Roman empire, the Disciplina arcani gradually disappeared, 
and the administration of the sacraments became a public act, 
open to all. 

Hence, also, we now find, from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies onward, a great number of written liturgies, and that 
not only in the orthodox Catholic church, but also among the 
schixmatics (as among the Nestorians and the Monophysites). 
These liturgies bear in most cases apostolic names, but in 
their present form can no more be of apostolic origin 
than the so-called Apostolic Constitutions and Canons, nor 
nearly so much as the Apostles’ Creed. They contrast too 
strongly with the simplicity of the original Christian wor- 
ship, so far as we can infer it from the New Testament, and 
from the writings of the apologists, and the ante-Nicene 
fathers. They contain also theological terms, such as Opo- 
ovoos, concerning the Son of God, Seordxos (concerning 
the Virgin Mary), some of them the whole Nicene Creed, 
with the additions of the . second cecumenical Council of 
381, also allusions to the worship of martyrs and saints, 
and to monasticism, which point unmistakeably to the 
Nicene and post-Nicene age. Yet they are based on a 
common liturgical tradition, which, in its essential elements, 
reaches back to an earlier time, perbaps in some points to the 
apostolic age, or even comes down from the Jewish worship 
through the channel of the Jewish Christian congregations ; 
otherwise their affinity—which in many respects reminds one 
of the affinity of the synoptical gospels—cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained. These old Catholic liturgies differ from one 






* Comp. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7; Origen, Homil. 9 in Levit. towards the end; 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Preefat. ad Catech. § 7, ete. 
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another in the wording, the number, the length, and the order 
of the prayers, and in other unessential points, but agree in 
the most important parts of the service of the Eucharist. 
They are too different to be derived from a common original, 
and yet too similar to have arisen each entirely by itself.* 

All the old liturgies combine action and prayer, and pre- 
suppose, according to the Jewish custom, the participation 
of the people, who frequently respond to the prayers of the 
priest, and thereby testify their own priestly character. 
These responses are sometimes a simple Amen, sometimes 
Kyrie eleison, sometimes a sort of dialogue with the priest: 

Priest: The Lord be with you! 

Prope: And with thy spirit! 

Priest: Lift up your hearts! 

PeopLe: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Priest: Let us give thanks! 

PropLe: Jt is meet and right. 

Some parts of the liturgy, as the Creed, the Seraphic 
Hymn, the Lord’s Prayer, were said or sung by the priest 
and congregation together.. Originally, the whole congrega- 


* Trollope says, in the Introduction to his edition of the Liturgia Jacobi: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing short of the reverence due to the authority of an apostle, could have preserved 
intact, through successive ages, that strict uniformity of rite and striking identity 
of sentiment which pervade these venerable compositions; but there is, at the 
same time, a sufficient diversity both of expression and arrangement to mark 
them as the productions of different authors, each writing without any immediate 
communication with the others, but all influenced by the same prevailing motives 
of action, and the same constant habit of thought.” Neale goes further, and in a 
special article on Liturgical Quotations (Essays on Liturgiology and Church His- 
tory, Lond. 1*63, p. 411 sqq.), endeavors to prove that Paul several times quotes 
the primitive liturgy, viz., in those passages in which he introduces certain state- 
ments with a yéypanrat, or Aéyét, or T16T0S 6 Aoyos, while the statements 
are not to be found in “ Old ‘Testament: 1 Cor. ii. 9; xv. 45; Eph. v. 14; 
1 Tim. i. 15; iii. 1; i i , 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11-13, 19; Tit. iii. 8. But the only 
plausible instance is i "Cor. ii. 9: naOas yéypanrat a OGharpmos oux 
e168, nai ous ov nnovee, nai éni HapLav avipow mov oux avéfn, 
a nroiuacbev 6 Seds rois ay anworv avrov, which, it is true, occur word 
for word (though in the form of prayer, therefore with Hroipadas, and aya- 
mw6i Ge, instead of ayaxao1v avrorv) in the Anaphora of the Liturgia 
Jacobi ; while the parallel commonly cited from Isaiah, lxiv. 4, is hardly suitable. 
But if there had been such a primitive, written, apostolic litargy, there would 
have undoubtedly been other and clearer traces of it. The passages adduced ma 
as well have been quotations from primitive Christian hymns and psalms, thong 
such are very nearly akin to liturgical prayers. 
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tion of the faithful* was intended to respond, but with the 
advance of the hierarchical principle the democratic and 
popular element fell away, and the deacons or the choir as- 
sumed the responses of the congregation, especially where 
the liturgical language was not intelligible to the people.t 

Several of the oldest liturgies, like those of St. Clement and 
St. James, have long since gone out of use, and have only a 
historical interest. Others, like those of St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, and the Roman, are still used, with various 
changes and additions made at various times, in the Greek 
and Latin churches. Many of their most valuable parts have 
passed, through the medium of the Latin Mass-books, into the 
liturgies and agenda of the Anglican, the Lutheran, and some 
of the reformed churches. But in general they breathe an 
entirely different atmosphere from the Protestant liturgies, 
even the Anglican not excepted; for in them all the euchar- 
istic sacrifice is the centre around which all the prayers and 
services revolve. This act of sacrifice for the quick and the 
dead is a complete service, the sermon being entirely unes- 
sential, and in fact usually dispensed with. In Protestantism, 
on the contrary, the Supper is almost exclusively Communion, 
and the sermon is the chief matter in every ordinary service. 

Jetween the Oriental and Occidental liturgies there are the 
following characteristic differences: 

1. The Eastern retain the ante-Nicene division of public 


worship into two parts: the Aeztoupyvta xatnyovpévoor, 
Missa CATECHUMENORUM, which is mainly didactic, and the 
Aetrovpyta tev miotw@yv, Missa Fipevium, which contains 
the celebration of the Eucharist proper. This division lost 
its primitive import upon the union of church and state, and 
the universal introduction of infant baptism. The Latin lit- 
urgies connect the two parts in one whole. 






*In the Clementine Liturgy, al/, ravres; in the Liturgy of St. James, the 
People, 6 Aaos. 

t In the liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, which have displaced the 
older Greek liturgies, the 61a xov os, or yopoS, usually responds, Inthe Roman 
Mass, the people fall still further out of view, but accompany the priest with silent 
prayers, 
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2. The Eastern liturgies contain, after the Words of Institu- 
tion, an express Invocation of the Holy Ghost, without which 
the sanctification of the elements is not fully effected. Traces 
of this appear in the Gallican liturgies; but in the Roman lit- 
urgy this invocation is entirely wanting, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the elements is considered as effected by the priest’s 
rehearsal of the Words of Institution. This has remained a 
point of dispute between the Greek and the Roman churches. 
Gregory the Great asserts that the apostles used nothing in 
the consecration but the Words of Institution, and the Lord’s 
Prayer.* But whence could he know this in the sixth cen- 
tury, since the New Testament gives us no information on the 
subject? An invocatio Spiritus Sancti upon the elements is 
no where mentioned; only a thanksgiving of the Lord, pre- 
ceding the Words of Institution, and forming also, it may be, 
an act of consecration, though neither in the sense of the 
Greek nor of the Roman church. The Words of Iustitution: 
“This is my body,” etc., are, moreover, addressed, not to God, 
but to the disciples, and express, so to speak, the result of the 
Lord’s benediction.t 


* Epist. ad Joann, Epise. Syriac. ‘ 
t On this disputed point Neale agrees with the Oriental church, Freeman with 

the Latin. Comp. Neale, Tetralogia Liturgica, Prefat. p. xv. sqq.; and his 

English edition of the Primitive Liturgies of St. Mark, St. James, etc., p. 

23. In the latter place he says of the éaixAno1s mvevuaros ayiov: 

‘*By the Invocation of the Holy Ghost, according to the doctrine of the 

Eastern church, and not by the Words of Institution, the bread and wine are 

“changed,” ‘*transmuted” ‘‘transelemented” ‘‘transubstantiated” into our 

Lorp’s body and blood. This has always been a point of contention be- 

tween the two churches—the time at which the change takes place, Origi- 

nally, there is no doubt that the invocation of the Hoty Guost formed a part of 

all liturgies. The Petrine has entirely lost it; the Ephesine (Gallican and Moz- 

arabic) more or less retains it, as do also those mixtures of the Ephesine and 

Petrine—the Ambrosian and Patriarchine or Aquileian. ‘To use the words of the 

authorized Russian Catechism: ‘* Why is this (the invocation) so essential? Be- 

cause at the moment of this act, the wine and bread are changed or transubstan- 

tiated into the very body of Curist, and into the very blood of Curist. How 

are we to understand the word transubstantiation ? In the exposition of the faith 

by the Eastern patriarchs, it is said that the word is not to be taken to define the 

manner in which the bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of 

our Lorp, for this none can understand but God; but only this much is signified : 

That the bread truly, really and substantially becomes the very true body of the 

Lorp, and the wine the very blood of the Lorp.”’ Freeman, on the contrary, in 

his Principles of Div. Serv. vol. If. part ii. p. 196 sq., asserts: ‘*The Eastern 

church cannot maintain the position which, as represented by her doctors of the 
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3. The Oriental liturgy allowed, more like the Protestant 
church, the use of the various vernaculars—Greek, Syriac, 
Armenian, Coptic, etc.; while the Roman Mass, in its desire 
for uniformity, sacrifices all vernacular tongues to the Latin, 
and so makes itself unintelligible to the people. 

4. The Oriental liturgy is, so to speak, a symbolic drama of 
the history of redemption, repeated with little alteration every 
Sunday. The preceding vespers represent the creation, the 
fall, and the earnest expectation of Christ ; the principal ser- 
vice on Sunday morning exhibits the life of Christ from his 
birth to. his ascension ; and the prayers and lessons are accom- 
panied by corresponding symbolical acts of the priests and 
deacon; lighting and extinguishing candles, opening and clo- 
sing doors, kissing the altar and the gospel, crossing the fore- 
head, mouth, and breast, swinging the censer, frequent change 
of liturgical vestments, processions, genuflexions, and prostra- 
tions. The whole orthodox Greek and Russian worship has a 
strongly marked Oriental character, and exceeds the Roman 
in splendor and pomp of symbolical ceremonial.* 

The Roman mass is also a dramatic commemoration and 
representation of the history of redemption, especially of the 
passion and atoning death of Christ, but has a more didactic 
character, and sets forth, not so much the objective history, as 
the subjective application of redemption from the Conjileor to 
the Postcommunio. It affords less room for symbolical action, 
but more for word and song, and follows move closely the 
course of the church year with its varying collects and pre- 


last four hundred years, and alleging the authority of St. Cyril, she has taken up 
that there is no consecration till there has followed (1) a prayer of oblation, and 
(2) one of invocation of the Holy Ghost. In truth, the view refutes itself, for it 
disqualifies the oblation for the very purpose for which it is avowedly placed there, 
namely, to make offering of the already consecrated gifts, i. e., of the body and 
blood of Christ, thus reducing it to a level with the oblation at the beginning of 
the office. The only view that can be taken of these very ancient prayers is, 
that they are to be conceived of as offered simultaneously with the recitation of 
the Institution.” 

* On the mystical meaning of the Oriental cultus comp. the Commentary of Sy- 
meon of Thessalonica (¢ 1429) on the Liturgy 6f St. Chrysostom, and Neale’s In- 
troduction to his English edition of the Oriental Liturgies, p, xxvii-xxxvii, 
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faces for the high festivals,* thus gaining variety. In this it 
stands the nearer to the Protestant worship, which, however, 
entirely casts off symbolical veils, and makes the sermon the 
centre. 

Every Oriental liturgy has two main divisions. The first 
embraces the prayers and acts before the Anaphora or Obla- 
tion (canon Missae) to the Sursum corda ; the second, the Ana- 
phora to the close. 

The first division again falls into the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, and the Mass of the Faithful, to the Sursum corda. To 
it belong the Prefatory Prayer, the Introit, Ingressa, or An- 
tiphon, the Little Entrance, the Trisagion, the Scripture Les- 
sons, the Prayers after the Gospel, and the Expulsion of the 
Catechumens; then the Prayers of the Faithful, the Great 
Entrance, the Offertory, the Kiss of Peace, the Creed. 

The Anaphora comprises the Great Eucharistic Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, the Commemoration of the life of Jesus, the 
Words of Institution, the Oblation of the Elements, the Invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, the Great Intercession for Quick and 
Dead, the Lord’s Prayer, and finally the Communion with its 
proper prayers and acts, the Thanksgiving and the Dismissal ! 

It is a note-worthy fact, that in the Protestant Episcopal 
Trinity chapel of New York, with the full approval of the 
bishop, Horatio Potter, and the assistance of the choir, on the 
2d of March, 1865, the anniversary of the accession of the Russian 
Czar Alexander II. the full liturgy or mass of the orthodox 
Greeco-Russian church was celebrated before a numerous as- 
sembly by a recently arrived Graco-Russian monk and priest, 
Agapius Honcharenko. This is probably the first instance of 
an Oriental service in the United States (for the Russian fleet 


* The Cotects belong strictly only to the Latin church, which has produced 
many hundred such short prayers. ‘The word comes either from the fact that the 
prayer collects the sense of the Epistle and Gospel for the day in the form of prayer ; 
or that the priest collects therein the wishes and petitions of the people. ‘The 
collect is a short liturgical prayer, consisting of one petition, closing with the form 
of mediation through the merits of Christ, and sometimes with a doxology to the 
Trinity. Comp. a treatise of Neale on The Collects of the Church, in Essays on 
Liturgiology and Church History, p. 46 sqq, and William Bright, Ancient Col- 
lects and Prayers, selected from various rituals, Oxford and London. 
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which was in the harbor of New York in 1863, held its wor- 
ship exclusively upon the ships), and probably also the first 
instance of the celebration of the unbloody sacrifice of the mass 
and the mystery of transubstantiation in a Protestant church 
and with the sanction of Protestant clergy. The liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom in a Slavonic translation was intoned by the 
priest, the short responses, such as Hospode, Pomelue (Kyrie 
Eleison), were grandly sung by the choir in the Slavonic lan- 
guages, and the Beatitudes, the Nicene creed (of course with- 
out the “ Filioque,” which is condemned by the Greek church 
as a sin against the Holy Ghost), and the Gloria in Excelsis in 
English. There were wanting only the many genuflexions and 
prostrations, the general communion, and infant communion, 
to complete the illusion of a marriage of the two churches. 
The New York journals gave the matter the significance of a 
political demonstration in favor of Russia! the religious papers 
were divided, according to their position, between vindication 
and condemnation of this isolated phenomenon. The High 
Church “ Church Journal” saw in it an exhibition of the unity 
and catholicity of the church, and a resemblance to the miracle 
of Pentecost, in that Greeks, Slavonians and Americans heard 
in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. But most 
of the Protestant papers, especially the “WN. Y. Evangelist,” 
felt the doctrinal inconsistency, and the encouragement of su- 
perstition and error, since the Greek liturgy coincides in all 
important points with the Roman mass. Unfortunately for 
bishop Potter and his philo-Greek and anti-Presbyterian 
friends, the monk Agapius afterwards, on his own confession 
in the newspapers, turned out to be an opponent rather than a 
representative of the holy orthodox Oriental church. Our 
high-church Episcopalian friends evidently caught a Tartar. 

We now proceed to characterize the ancient liturgies in 
detail, first those of the East and then those of the West, 
with their various subdivisions. 

I. Toe OrtentaL Liturcies. 

There are, in all, probably more than a hundred ancient 
liturgies, if we reckon revisals, modifications, and translations. 
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But according to modern investigation they may all be reduced 
to five or six families, which may be named after the churches 
in which they originated and were used, Jerusalen (or Anti- 
och), Alexandria, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Rome.* Most 
of them belong to the Oriental church ; for this church was in 
general much more productive, and favored greater variety, 
than the Western, which sought uniformity in organization 
and worship. And among the Oriental liturgies the Greek 
are the oldest and most important. 

1. The liturgy of St. CLement.—This is found in the eighth 
book of the Apostelic Constitutions, and, with them, is errone- 
ously ascribed to the Roman bishop Clement.t It is the old- 
est complete order of divine service, and was probably com- 
posed in the East in the beginning of the fourth century.t It 
agrees most with the liturgy of St. James and of Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, and may for this reason be considered a branch of 
the Jerusalem family. We know not in what churches, or 
whether at all, it was used. It was a sort of normal liturgy, 
and is chiefly valuable for showing the difference between 
the Nicene or ante-Nicene form of worship and the later addi- 
tions and alterations. 

The Clementine Liturgy rigidly separates the service of the 
catechumens from that of the faithful. It contains the sim- 


* Neale now (The Liturgies of S. Mark, etc., 1859, p. vii.) divides the primitive 
liturgies into five families: (1) That of St. James, or of Jerusatem; (2) that of 
St. Mark, or of ALEXANDRIA; (3) that of Sr. Tuappaus, or of the East; (4) 
that of Sr. Perer, or of Rome; (5) that of St. Jony, or of Eruesus. Formerly 
(Hist, of the Holy Eastern Church) he counted the Clementine Liturgy separately ; 
but since Daniel has demonsteated the affinity of it with the Jerusalem (or, as he 
calls it, the Antiochian) family, he has put it down as a branch of that family. 

+ It is given in Cotelerius’ edition of the Patres Apostolici, in the various editions 
of the pseudo-Apostolic Constitutions, and in the liturgical collections of Daniel, 
Neale, and others. 

tNeale considers the liturgy the oldest part of the Apostolic Constitutions, places 
its composition in the second or third century, and ascribes its chief elements to the 
apostle Paul, with whose spirit and ideas it in many respects coincides. 

§ Before the Sursum corda, or beginning of the Eucharist proper, the deacon 
says: ‘* No catechumens, no hearers, no unbelievers, no heretics, may remain here 
(4H TIS TOV KMATHYOVMEV@Y, fH TIS TOV ANPOWMEVWY, fy TIS TV 
ani6ta@Vv, un TIS TwV éTEpodOEW@Y). Depart, ye who have spoken the for- 
mer prayer. Mothers, take your children,” etc. This arrangement is traced to 
James, the brother of John, the son of Zebedee. 
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plest form for the distribution of the sacred elements: “The 
body of Christ,” and “The blood of Christ, the cup of life,” 
with the “ Amen” of the congregation to each. In the com- 
memoration of the departed, it mentions no particular names 
of saints, not even the mother of God, who first found a place 
in public worship after the council of Ephesus in 431; and it 
omits several prefatory prayers of the priest. Finally it lacks 
the Nicene Creed, and even the Lord’s Prayer, which is added 
to all other eucharistic prayers, and, enenting to the priuci- 
ples of some canonists, is absolutely necessary.* 

The liturgy of Sr. James. This is ascribed by tradition 
to James, the brother of the Lord, and bishop of Jerusalem.t 
It, of course, cannot have been composed by him, even consid- 
ering only the Nicene Creed and the expressions 0001 6105 
and Soroxos, which occur in it, and which belong to the Ni- 
cene and post-Nicene theology. The following passage also 
bespeaks a much later origin: “Let us remember the most 
holy, immaculate, most glorious, blessed Mother of God and 
perpetual Virgin Mary, with all saints, that we through their 
prayers and intercessions may obtain mercy.” The first ex- 
press mention of its use meets us in Proclus, of Constantinople, 
about the middle of the fifth century. But it is, as to sub- 
stance, at all events one of the oldest liturgies, and must have 
been in use as early as the fourth century ; for the liturgical 
quotations in Cyril of Jerusalem (in his fifth Mystagogic Cat- 
echism), who died in 386, verbally agree with it. It was 
intended for the church of Jerusalem, which is mentioned in 
the beginning of the prayer for the church universal, as the 
glorious Zion, the mother of all churches.” 


* The absence of the Lord’s Prayer in the Clementine Liturgy is sufficient to re- 
fute the view of Bunsen, that this prayer was originally the prayer of consecration 
in all liturgies. 

+ Neale even supposes, as already observed, that > Paul quotes from the Litur- 
gia Jacobi, and not vice versa, especially in 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

tuxép ris évdogov Biwv ris MNT POS nadav TeV ExHAnGiw@y Xai 
UNEP THS KATA NAGA THV OlKOvMEVHY Ay iaAs Gov KAS OALAHS KAI ATOG- 
TroAinns éxnAnoias. The intercessions for Jerusalem, and for the holy places 
which God glorified by the appearance of Christ and the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost (umép t@v hy Gov Tommy, ovs éS0gadas tH Geopaveia Tov 
Xpi6rov Gov, x. t. A.), appears in no other liturgy. 
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In contents and diction it is the most important of the an- 
cient liturgies, and the fruitful mother of many, among which 
the liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom must be sepa- 
rately named.* It spread over the whole patriarchate of An- 
tioch, even to Cyprus, Sicily, and Calabria, but was supplant- 
ed in the orthodox East, after the Mohammedan conquest, by 
the Byzantine liturgy. Only once in a year, on the 23d of 
October, the festival of St. James, it is yet used at Jerusalem 
and on some islands of Greece.t 

The Syriac liturgy of James is a free translation from the 
Greek ; it gives the Invocation of the Holy Spirit in a larger 
form, the other prayers in a shorter; and it betrays a later 
date. It is the source of thirty-nine Monophysite liturgies, 
which are in use still‘among the schismatic Syrians or Jaco- 
bites. 

3. The liturgy of St. Mark, or the ALEXANDRIAN liturgy. 
This is ascribed to the well-known Evangelist, who was also, 
according to tradition, the founder of the church and cate- 
chetical school in the Egyptian capital. Such origin involves, 
of course, a shocking anachronism, since the liturgy contains 


* Neale arranges the Jerusalem family in three divisions, as follows : 

1. “Srcrran S. J,mes, as said in that island before the Saracen conquest, and 
partly assimilated to the Petrine Liturgy. 

2. S$. Cyrit: where used uncertain, but assimilated to the Alexander form. 

3. Syriac. S. James, the source of the largest number of extant Liturgies. 
They are these: [1] Lesser S. James, [2] S.. Clement. [3] S. Mark. [4] 8. Dion- 
ysius, [5] S. Xystus. [6] S. Ignatius, [7] S, Peter I, [8] 8. Peter I. ts) S. Ju- 
ius, [10] S. John Evangelist. [11] 8. Basil. [12] (S8.) Dioseorus. mv) S. John 
Chrysostom I, [14] All Apostles. [15] S. Marutas. [16] S. Eustathius. [17] Phil- 
oxenus I, |18] Matthew the Shepherd. [19] James Baradeus. [20] James of Botra. 
(21) James of Edessa. [22] Moses Bar-Cephas. [23] Thomas of Heruelea, [24] 
Holy Doctors, [25] Philoxenus II, [26] 8 John Chrysostom II, [27] Abu’lfaraj. 
[28] John of Dara. [20 S, Celestine, (30} John Bar Susan. [31] Eleazar of Baby- 
fon, [32] John the Scribe. [33] John Maro, [34] Dionysius of Cardon. [35] Mi- 
chael of Antioch, [36] John Bar- Vahib, [87] John Bar-Maaden. [38] Di nysius of 
Diarbekr. (39) Philoxenus of Bagdad, Ali these, from Syriac S. James inclusive, 
are monophysite Liturgies, 

+ There are only two manuscripts, with the fragment of a third, from which the 
ancient text of the Greek Liturgia Jacobi is derived. The first printed edition ap- 
peared at Rome in 1526; then one at Paris in 1560. Besides these we have the 
copies in the Bibliotheca Patrum, the Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, the 
Codex Liturgicus of Assemani, the Codex Liturgicus of Daniel, and the later sep- 
arate editions of Trollope (Edinburg, 1848), and Neale (twice, in his Tctralogia 
Liturgica, 1849, and improved, in his Primitive Liturgies, 1860). 
t See the names of them in the preceding quotation from Neale. 
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the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed of 381. In its present 
form it comes probably from Cyril, bishop of Alexandria (* 
444), who was claimed by the orthodox, as well as the Mono- 
physites, as an advocate of their doctrine of the person of 
Christ.t It agrees, at any rate, exactly with the liturgy which 
bears Cyril’s name. 

It is distinguished from the other liturgies by the position 
of the Great Intercessory Prayer for quick and dead before 
the Words of Institution, and Invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
instead of after them. It was originally composed in Greek, 
and afterwards translated into Coptic and Arabic. It was 
used in Egypt till the twelfth century, and then supplanted 
by the Byzantine. The Copts still retained it. The Ethio- 
pian canon is an offshoot from it. There are three Coptic and 
ten Ethiopian liturgies, which belong to the same family.t 

4. The liturgy of Epessa, or Mesopotamia, or of ALL 
AposTLes. This is traced to the apostles Taappmus (Ap- 
us), and Maris, and is confined to the Nestorians. From it 
afterwards proceeded the Nestorian liturgies: (1) of Theodore 
the Interpreter ; (2) of Nestorius ; (3) of Narses the Leper ; (4) 
of Barsumas ; (5) of Malabar, or St. Thomas. The liturgy 
of the Thomas-Christians of Malabar has been much adul- 
terated by the revisers of Diamper.t 

5. The liturgy of Sr. Basti, and that of St. Curysostom 
form together the BYZANTINE or CONSTANTINOPOLITAN liturgy, 
and passed at the same time into the Greco-Russian church. 


* Daniel (IV, 137 sqq.) likewise considers Cyril the probable author, and endeavors 
to separate the apostolical and the later elements. Neale, in the preface to his edi- 
tion of the Greek text, thinks, ‘‘ The general form and arrangement of the Liturgy 
of S. Mark may safely be attributed to the Evangelist himself, and to his immediate 
followers, S. Amianus, S. Abilius, and S. Cerdo. With the exception of certain 
manifestly interpolated passages, it had probably assumed its present appearance by 
the end of the second century.’’ 

+ There is only one important manuscript of the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark, the 
Codex Rossanensis, printed in Renaudot’s Collectio, and more recently by Daniel 
and Neale. 

t The printed edition is a revision by the Portuguese archbishop of Goa, Alexis 
of Mennze, and the council of Diamper (1599), who understood nothing of the 
Oriental liturgies. Neale says: ‘*The Malabar Liturgy I have never been able 
to see in the original; and an unadulterated copy of the original does not seem to 
exist.” He gives a translation of this liturgy in Primitive Liturgies, p. 128 sqq. 
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Both descend from the liturgy of St. James, and give that 
ritual in an abridged form. They are living books, not dead, 
like the liturgies of Clement and of James. 

The liturgy of bishop Basil of Neo-Cesarea (+379) is read 
in the orthodox Greek and Russian church during Lent (ex- 
cept on Palm Sunday), on the eve of Epiphany, Easter, and 
Christmas, and on the feast of St. Basil (1st of January). From 
it proceeded the Armenian liturgy. 

The liturgy of St. Chrysostom (+407) is used on all other 
Sundays. It is an abridgement and improvement of that of 
St. Basil, and through the influence of the distinguished pa- 
triarchs of Constantinople it has, since the sixth century, 
dislodged the liturgies of St. James and St. Mark. The 
original text can hardly be ascertained, as the extant copies 
differ greatly from one another. 

The present Greek and Russian ritual, which surpasses 
even the Roman in pomp, cannot possibly have come down 
in all its details from the age of Chrysostom. He is indeed 
supposed, as Proclus says, to have shortened in many respects 
the worship in Constantinople, on account of the weakness of 
human nature ; but the liturgy which bears his name is still, 
in the seventh century, called “the Liturgy of the Holy Apos- 
tles,” and appears to have received his name in the eighth 
century. 


II.—THE OccIDENTAL LitTURGIES. 

The liturgies of the Western church may be divided into 
three classes: (1) the Ephesian family, which is traced to a 
Johannean origin, and embraces the Mozarabic and the Galli- 
can liturgies; (2) the Roman liturgy, which, of course, like 
the papacy itself, must come down from St. Peter ; (3) the 
Ambrosian and Aquileian, which is a mixture of the other 
two. We have, therefore, here less diversity than in the 
East. The tendency of the Latin church everywhere pressed 
strongly towards uniformity ; and the Roman liturgy at last 
excluded all others. 
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1. The O_p Gattican liturgy, in many of its features,* 
points back, like the beginnings of Christianity in South 
Gaul, to an Asiatic, Ephesian, and, so far, we may say, Jo- 
hannean origin, and took its later form in the fifth century. 
Among its composers, or rather, the revisers, Hilary of Poic- 
tiers is particularly named. In the time of Charlemagne it 
was superseded by the Roman. Gallicanism, which in church 
organization and polity, boldly asserted its rights, suffered 
itself easily to be Romanized in its worship. 

The old British liturgy was, without doubt, identical with 
the Gallican, but after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
it was likewise supplanted by the Roman. 

2. The Orp Spaniss, or (though incorrectly so-called), 
Gortuic, also named Mozarasic Liturgy.t This is, in many 
respects, allied to the Gallic, and probably came through the 
latter from a similar Eastern source. It appears to have 
existed before the incursion of the West Goths, in 409; for 
it shows no trace of the influence of the Arian heresy, or of 
the ritual system of Constantinople.t Its present form is 





= 


* Edited by Mabillon: De Liturgia Gallicana, libri III. Par. 1729; and re- 
cently, in much more complete form, from older MSS, by Francis Joseph Mone 
(archive-director in Carlsruhe): Lateinische u. Griechische Messen aus dem 2, 
bis 6 Jahrh. Frankf. a.m. 1850. This is one of the most important liturgical dis- 
coveries. Mone gives fragments of eleven mass-formularies from a codex re- 
scriptus of the former cloister of Reichenau, which are ol ter than those previously 
known, but hardly reach back, as he thinks, to the second century (the time of 
the persecution at Lyons, a. p. 177). Comp. against this, Denzinger, in the Tii- 
bingen Quartalschrift, 1850, p. 500 sqq. Neale agrees with Mone: Essays on 
Liturgiology, p. 137. 

+ Called ‘‘ Gothic,’ because its development and bloom falls in the time of the 
Gothic rule in Spain; ‘‘ Mozarabic,” it came to be called, after the conquest of Spain 
by the Arabs. Mozarab, Muzarah, Mostarab, is a kind of term of contempt for the 
Spanish Christians under the Arabic dominion, in distinction from the Arabs of 
pure blood. The word comes, not from mizti and Arabes, nor from Muza, the 
Maurian chieftain who subjugated Spain, but from a participle of the tenth conju- 
gation of the Arabic verb araba; therefore something like ‘ arabizing Arab,” or 
Arab by adoption, in distinction from Arabs of the pure blood. Comp. the similar 
distinction between Hellenist and Hebrew. 

t Pinius (in a dissertation prefixed to the 32nd vol. of the Ata Sanctorum) 
supposes that the Spanish liturgy came from the Goths, therefore from Constanti- : 
nople; but Neale (Essays on Liturgiology, p. 130 sqq ) endeavors to prove that it 








was contemporaneous with the introduction of Christianity in Spain; but after- . 
wards, by Leander of Seville (about 589), was conformed in some points to the f 


Oriental ceremonial. ; 
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attributed to Isidore of Seville, and the fourth council of 
Toledo, in 633. It maintained itself in Spain down to the 
thirteenth century, and was then superseded by the Roman 
liturgy.* It has, like the Gallican, besides the gospels and 
epistles, lessons also from the Old Testament ;t it differs from 
the Roman liturgy in the order of festivals, and it contains, 
before the proper sacrificial action, a homiletic exhortation. 
The formula Sancta Sanctis, before the communion, the frac- 
tion of the host into nine parts (in memory of the nine mys- 
teries of the life of Christ), the daily communion, the distri- 
bution of the cup by the deacon, remind us of the Oriental 
ritual. The Mozarabic chant has much resemblance to the 
Gregorian, but exhibits besides a certain independent na- 
tional character. 

8. The ArrioaNn liturgy is known to us only through frag- 
mentary quotations in Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine, 
from which we gather that it belonged to the Roman family. 

4. The liturgy of St. Amprose.§ This is attributed to 


* The Spanish cardinal Ximenes edited from defective manuscripts the first 
printed edition at Toledo, 1500, which, however, is in a measure conformed to the 
Roman order, He also founded in the cathedral of Toledo a chapel (ad Corpus 
Christi) where the so-renovated Mozarabic service is still continued daily. A 
similar chapel was founded in Salamana for the same purpose. Neale, in his Te- 
tralogia Liturgica, gives the Ordo Mozarabicus for comparison with the Liturgies 
of Chrysostom, James and Mark, The latest edition is that in the 85th volume 
of Migne’s Patrologie, Paris, 1850, with a learned preface. 

+ On the Mozarabic pericopes comp. an article by Ernst Ranke, in Herzog’s 
Encyklop. vol. x. p. 79-82. He attributes to them great intrinsic value and 
historical importance. ‘‘ They even seem important,’’ says he, “for the general 
history of the ancient church. With the unmistakeable affinity they bear to the 
Greek on the one hand, and to the Gallican on the other, they evince by them- 
selves an intercourse between the Eastern and Western regions of the church, 
which, begun, or at least aimed at, by Paul, farther established by Irenzus, still 
under lively prosecution in the time of Jerome, afterwards ruptured in the most 


violent manner, is, without doubt, one of the most note-~worthy currents in the life 
of the church. 


t Neale has made the discovery that the Mozarabic litanies were originally met- 
rical, and attempts to restore the measure, |. c. p. 143 sqq. : 

§ Missale Ambrosianum, Mediol, 1768; a later edition, under authority of the 
archbishop and cardinal Gaisruck, Mediol. 1450. Comp. an article by Neale: 
The Ambrosian Liturgy, in his Essays on Liturgiology, p. 171 sqq. Neale con- 
siders the Ambrosian liturgy, like the Gallican and Mozarabic, a branch of the 
Ephesian family. ‘‘ All three have been moulded by contact with the Petrine 
family ; but the Ambrosian, as it might be expected, most of all.” He places it, 
however, far below the two others. 
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the renowned bishop of Milan (+397), and even to St. Bar- 
nabas. 

It is certain that Ambrose introduced the responsive sing- 
ing of psalmns and hymns, and composed several prayers, 
prefaces and hymns. His successor, Simplicius (a. D. 397- 
400), is supposed to have made several additions to the ritual. 
Many elements date from the reign of the Gothic kings 
(a. D. 493-568), and the Lombard kings (4. D. 568-739). 

The Ambrosian liturgy is still used in the diocese of Milan; 
and after sundry vain attempts to substitute the Roman, it 
was confirmed by Alexander VI., in 1497, by a special bull, as 
the Ritus Ambrosianus. Excepting some Oriental peculiari- 
ties, it coincides substantially with the Roman liturgy, but 
has neither the pregnant brevity of the Roman, nor the rich- 
ness and fullness of the Mozarabic. The prayers for the 
oblation of the sacrificial gifts differ from the Roman; the 
Apostles’ Creed is not recited till after the oblation ; some 
saints of the diocese are received into the canonical lists of 
the saints; the distribution of the host takes place before the 
Paternoster, with Formulas of its own, etc. 

The liturgy which was used for a long time in the patriar- 
chate of Aquileia, is allied to the Ambrosian, and likewise 
stands midway between the Roman and the Oriental Gallican 
liturgies. 

5. The Roman liturgy is ascribed by tradition, in its main 
features, to the apostle Peter, but cannot be historically traced 
beyond the middle of the fifth century. It has, withgut 
doubt, slowly grown to its present form. The oldest written 
records of it appear in three sacramentaries, which bear the 
names of the three popes, Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory. 

(a) The Sacramentarium Leonianum, falsely ascribed to 
pope Leo I. (+ 461), probably dates from the end of the fifth 
century, and’is a planless collection of liturgical formularies. 
It was first edited in 1735, from a codex of Verona.* 

(b) The Sacramentarium Gelasianum, which was first printed 


* Hence called, also, Sacram, Veronense, 
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at Rome in 1680, passes for the work of the Roman bishop 
Gelasius (+492-496), who certainly did compose a sacramen- 
tarium. Many saints’ days are wanting in it, which have been 
in use since the seventh century. 

(c) The Sacramentarium Gregorianum, edited by Muratori 
and others. Gregory I. (590-604) is reputed to be the proper 
father of the Roman Ordo et Canon Miss, which, with va- 
rious additions and modifications at later periods, gradually 
attained almost exclusive prevalence in the Latin church, and 
was sanctioned by the Council of Trent. 

The collection of the various parts of the Roman liturgy* 
in one book is called Missale Romanum, and the directions for 
the priests are called Rubrice, from their being written or 
printed in red. 


Arr. IV.—QUATREMERE, THE FRENCH ORIENTALIST.+ 


By Gustave Masson. 


At the last public sitting of the Paris Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, the president, M. Guigniaut,t read an in- 
teresting and suggestive biographical notice on M. Etienne 
Quatremére, whose merits as an Orientalist are so well appre- 
cided by competent judges. This kind of homage paid to the 
memory of deserving men is acustom which we should like to 
see more generally introduced ; it both serves as an encour- 
agement for those who devote themselves to scientific pursuits, 
and marks the progress made in the less frequented parts of 
the literary field. 


* Sacramentarium, antiphonarium, lectionarium (containing the lessons from 
the Old Testament, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse), evangelarium 
(the lessons from the Gospels), ordo Romanus. , 

+M. Guigniaut (Joseph-Daniel), member of the Académie since 1837, and well 
known especially by his French translation of Kreuzer’s Symbolik. 

t From the Journal of Sacred Literature, January, 1866. 
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Already at the death of M. Quatremére, nearly ten years 
ago, one of hisconfréres had paid a graceful tribute to his me. 
mory in the Journal des Savants (November, 1857). The article 
to which we are now alluding was written with the accuracy 
and freshness so characteristic of M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s 
essays, and from a perusal of it every one must have felt that 
the loss of M. Quatremére was, in particular, a heavy blow for 
the cause of Biblical literature. On such grounds alone, if not 
on others, the late professor of Hebrew at the Collége de France 
deserves a place in the pages of this review, and we gladly 
avail ourselves, whilst giving a short account of his life, of the 
details contained in the two éloges already mentioned. 

M. Etienne Marc Quatremére, who was for more than forty 
years member of the French Institute, and for nearly twenty, 
one of the collaborateurs of the Journal des Savants, was born 
in Paris, July 12,1782. His family had during many genera- 
tions been engaged in business as cloth merchants, and they 
held a distinguished position in the bowrgeoisie of their native 
city. His grandfather, who occupied the post of echevin, re- 
ceived from Louis XV. a patent of nobility, together with the 
decoration of the order of St. Michagl, and the letters expressly 
stated—a most wise clause—that one of the sons could always 
carry on commerce without any detriment to hisdignity. M. 
Quatremére’s father availed himself of this permission, and 
thought it no disgrace to be a tradesman. We must notice, 
however, that the substantial Paris bowrgeois, trained up in a 
religious and intellectual atmosphere, knew how to conciligte 
the pursuits of taste with the exigencies of business. Thus, 
no less than three of the Quatreméres were at the same time 
members of the Institute, viz., the two brothers, Quatremere- 
Disjonval and Quatremére de Quincy—and their cousin, the 
subject of the present memoir. Another relative, Quatremére 
de Roissy, cultivated light literature with success. The ladies 
in that remarkable family were quite as distinguished as the 
men ; for instance, M. Quatremére’s grandmother, Anne Bour- 
jot, had deserved, on account of her virtues, the honor of being 
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mentioned by the Benedictine Dom Labat, editor of the collec- 
tion Les Conciles de France. 

It is in the midst ef such noble examples that M. Quatre- 
mére was brought up. His mother understood Latin, and 
could therefore superintend part of his classical education, in 
which he received also the valuable assistance of his father’s 
intimate friend, M. D’Ansse de Villoison.* The child made an 
ample return for all the care with which he was surrounded ; 
his memory was prodigious ; he could read when three years 
old, and at five years of age he had already mastered the con- 
tents of a goodly number of books. The end of his scholastic 
education was marred by the most tragical catastrophe that 
ever lad of fourteen met with. His father, well known for his 
liberal opinions and his active benevolence, had been elected 
in 1789 to the important office of municipal officer. So hon- 
orable a choice amounted toa sign of proscription when the 
reign of the mob was substituted to that of law. The sans- 
culottes of 1794 summoned before the bar of the revolutionary 
tribunal the citoyen Quatremére, just as they had summoned 
all those whose virtues, talents, or patriotism pointed them out 
as the “representative” men of French society. In vain did 
the poor and the destitute plead on behalf of him who had 
been their constant benefactor. The chairman of the tribunal 
said derisively that “ Quatremére, in his acts of charity, had 
always had in view his God and not the sans-culottes ; he there- 
fore deserved death because he had humiliated the people by 
hi® benefits.”+ The fatal sentence was carried out on the 21st 
of January, 1794, exactly one year after the death of Louis 
XVI. Etienne received from so atrocious an act of tyranny an 
impression which never wore off. 

Madame Quatremére, left a widow under such frightful cir. 
cumstances, did not lose courage. Obliged to seek a refuge in 





* Jean-Baptiste Gaspard D’Ansse de Villoison (1750-1805), professor of Greek 
literature, at the College de France, distinguished as a scholar and a critic, 
+ Quatremére, dans sa charité pour les pauvres, n’avait en vue que son Dieu, 


et non les sans-culottes, et il mérite la mort pour avoir humili¢é le peuple par ses 
bienfaits. 
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the cottage of some peasants who were devoted to her, deprived 
of her property as a ci-devant noble, she managed to live 
through the reign of terror, and when 4t was over she imme- 
diately set to work gathering the scanty remains of her for- 
tune, and providing for the support of her family. A few 
friends came to her assistance, and enabled her to begin busi- 
ness again; whilst young Etienne’s tutor, M. Gravier, contin- 
ued gratuitously his lessons to one who already promised 
to become a brilliant scholar. M. Quatremére, on leaving col- 
lege, took up in the first instance the study of botany, miner- 
alogy, mathematics, and entertained some idea of qualifying 
for admission at the Ecole Polytechnique, which had just been 
created. This plan, however, was soon abandoned ; the young 
man’s talent for languages manifested itself, and he learned un- 
aided all those he ever knew, beginning with the Hebrew. 
He attended, at the Collége de France, M. Silvestre de Sacy’s 
lectures on Arabic, and also those of M. Dupuis* on Latin 
poetry. The well-known author of the Origine de tous les 
Cultes was far from sharing his pupil's religious opinions; but 
with a spirit of courtesy which did him the greatest credit, 
he avoided every reflection capable of offending what were, 
at all events, honorable scruples. 

M. Quatremére was for a short time engaged as clerk at the 
[Imperial Library in Paris (MSS. section) ; afterwards he ac- 
cepted the post of professor of Greek literature at the Roman 
Faculté des Lettres ; finally he returned to Paris about 1811, 
and never since did he leave that city. He had already made 
himself known by several remarkable works when, in 1815, he 
was elected as the successor of La Porte du Theilt by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; in 1819 he received 
his appointment to the lectureship of Hebrew, Syriac, and 


* Charles-Francois Dupuis (1742-1809), known by his fanciful opinions on as- 
tronomy, the Zodiac, ete. 

t Francois-Jean-Gabriel de la Porte du Theil (1742-1815), distinguished es- 

ially as an archeologist and a critic. He published, in common with M, de 
aves fn a collection of charters, diplomas, and other documents relating to 
the early history of France. 
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Chaldee, at the Collége de France ; in 1832 he succeeded M. de 
Chézy* in the Persian chair at the school of modern oriental 
languages ; and, at the death of M. Silvestre de Sacy, whohad 
been so long his master and his patron, he took his place 
amongst the collaborateurs of the Journal des Savunts. 

Such are the principal chronological data in the life of M. 
Etienne Quatremére. Painful events, heart-rending separa- 
tions marked its early period ; but the latter part of it was 
spent amidst that calm which is so grateful to the votaries of 
science ; and unremitting labor gave it a character of useful 
uniformity. Let us add, that for nearly half a century M. 
Quatremére enjoyed the blessing of having near him the 
mother to whom he owed so much. We shall now give a brief 
notice of his works. 

Our author's literary début was a volume entitled Recherches 
Historiques et Critiques sur la Langue et la Littérature de 
Egypte. Printed in 1808 at the expense of the State, this 
book was dedicated to M. Silvestre de Sacy, who, together with 
another eminent Oriental scholar, M. Langlés,t had encouraged 
and assisted the writer. Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt had 
at that time turned the attention of every one towards the 
mysterious land of the Nile, and some persons have supposed 
that this circumstance determined M. Quatremére in the se- 
lection of his subject. But, as M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire 
remarks, it was never the habit of the author of the Recherches 
to consult public opinion on any point whatever, and why 
should we not simply say that the direction of his studies led 
him to continue the researches made by Renaudot, Jablonski, 
and Barthélemy. These three scholars had suspected that the 
Coptic language, such as it had been preserved to us in nv- 
merous MSS., was exactly the same as the ancient idiom of 
Egypt under the Pharoah’s;{ M. Quatremére completely 


* An eminent Sanscrit scholar. 

+ Louis-Mathieu Langlés (1764-1824), professor of Persian at the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Modernes, and keeper of the oriental MSS. at the Bib&othéque 
du Roi. 

t Cf. Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. i., pp. 659-60. 
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demonstrated the truth of what was at the time considered 
only as a plausible hypothesis. Since the conquest of Alex- 
ander, the Coptic vocabulary had been enriched by the addi- 
tion of a large number of Greek words ; during the third cen“ 
tury of the Christian era it had even adopted the Greek 
alphabet with very slight modifications, and about the tenth 
century it had almost entirely disappeared as a colloquial lan- 
guage, leaving its place to the Arabic, and subsisting merely 
as a learned idiom. But, after all, it constituted really the 
language which the Egyptians spoke in the time of their in- 
dependence and of their glory. 

In this first work, M. Quatremére, who was only then 
twenty-six years old, exhibited all his merits, and, we must 
likewise add, his defects. He was evidently thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the various Semitic languages, which he quoted 
equally well. His reading was immense, but badly digested ; 
although he had twice re-cast the book, it was extremely de- 
ficient as a literary composition, and the interesting details it 
contained were not presented with sufficient method. In 
1811, M. Quatremére published a sort of sequel to his Re- 
cherches, in the shape of two volumes of geographical and his- 
torical memoirs taken from the Coptic and Arabic MSS. pre- 
served in the Paris Imperial Library. In 1812 he added, by 
way of supplement, his Observations sur quelques points de la 
Géographie de Egypte, with the view principally of defending 
against recent critiques the labors of the younger Champol- 
lion. 

The Mémoires Géographiques et Historiques sur V Egypte are 
divided into two distinct parts, the former being an alphabeti- 
cal list of all the towns and villages, the names of which have 
been preserved in the MS. collections alluded to above. M. 
Quatremére’s work cannot be considered as occupying the 
same ground as Reinhold Forster’s Index Geographicus, be- 
cause it is not borrowed from classical sources, and only gives 
incidentally the designations handed down to us by Greek 
and Latin writers. Moreover, Forster had bestowed a great 
deal of his attention upon etymological difficulties, whereas M. 
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Quatremére made geography his chief, we might almost say, 
his exclusive theme. The Coptic Gazetteer now under con- 
sideration embraces one hundred and three distinct articles, 
some of which are of great length, and their ensemble forms 
the most valuable contribution to the knowledge of ancient 
geography. 

In the second volume of the Mémoires we have a series of 
essays on various topics of oriental history and literature, be- 
ginning with a description of Nubia, which was then, as it still 
is, relatively unknown. Whilst preparing this part 6f his 
work, M. Quatremére had unfortunately but very scanty re- 
sources at his disposal. Arab geographers speak of Nubia 
only in a most superficial and incorrect manner, and it is ne- 
cessary to read from end to end a number of chronicles, if we 
would glean a few meagre facts, a few badly authenticated 
descriptions. It is a subject of regret that we do not possess 
in Europe the history of Nubia, composed by Abdallah, and 
of which Makrizi gives so favorable an account ; such a work 
would, no doubt, have brought out a number of interesting 
details, but the extracts quoted by Makrizi are all we have, 
and these M. Quatremére reproduced, completing them by 
quotations from other sources. The memoir which interests 
us most in the volume, as bearing upon topics connected 
with the history of religion, is an essay on the condition of 
Christians under the two dynasties of Mameluke princes. 
From this piece we gather that during the year 658 of the 
Hegira, Sultan Hulaku having made himself master of Damas- 
cus, appointed as governor of the citadel a Mongol Emir, named 
Il-Sinan, who was favorably disposed towards Christianity. 
Under his administration, the followers of the Gospel not 
only obtained all the guarantees which justice requires, but 
were allowed to interfere as much as they liked with the 
Mahometan population ; so that, elated by the influence they 
enjoyed, they condescended to acts of petty tyranny, for 
which they were afterwards severely called to account. It 
never struck them that the rule of Il-Sinan could only be a 
temporary one, and that the chances of war might remove 
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from Damascus the Mongol invaders. After seven years’ oc- 
cupation of the city, they were, as a matter of fact, obliged to 
depart; the Sultan Kutuz entered Damascus, and his first 
step was to exact from the Christians a contribution amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty thousand dirhems. M. Quatre- 
mére, taking Makrizi as his authority, then goes on to describe 
the different episodes which marked the history of Chris- 
tianity in the East after that event, and be brings down his 
narrative to the year of the Hegira 842. Egyptian antiqui- 
ties engrossed our author’s attention, and we have just seen 
that he took up the pen in defence of Champollion. At the 
same time, we must notice that he never would adopt the 
views which are now universally admitted respecting the 
mysterious system of writing which his friend so admirably 
brought to light ; he was convinced that hieroglyphics had 
no phonetic value, and nothing could make him alter his 
opinion. 

The period in the history of Egypt which chiefly occupied 
M. Quatremére was that which corresponds to the Mussulman 
rule. Thus it is that he published for the London Orieutal 
Translation Committee Makrizi’s history of the Mameluke 
sultans, and he thought more than once of editing the same 
writer’s description of Egypt, the greater part of which he 
had rendered into French. The history of the Mamelukes 
forms two volumes, divided into two livraisons each, and which 
were published between 1837 and 1845; it was M. Quatre- 
mére’s purpose to add, at his own expense, a third volume, 
but his plan was never carried into execution. No compte- 
rendu can give an adequate idea of the treasures of learning 
accumulated by the French savant in the notes to his transla- 
tion. Too often, in fact, the small print at the foot of the page 
draws our attention away from the historian’s text, and by 
the time we have digested the note, we find it somewhat dif- 
ficult to resume the thread of the narrative. Did we talk of 
the foot of the page? More than once the foot is of much 
larger dimensions than the body, and two lines of Makrizi 
disappear under thirty-eight or forty of illustrative matter. 
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The first volume begins with a biographical sketch of the 
Arabic chronicler, and takes us to the end of the reign of 
Melik-Adel (Hegir. 678, a. p. 1279). In the second part alone, 
one hundred and ninety notes elucidate every possible diffi- 
culty, not only of a chronological or historical nature, but also 
referring to natural science, grammar, literature, etc., etc. 
Makrizi’s details are often supplemented and completed by 
long extracts from Nowairi and other oriental writers, thus 
affording M. Quatremére the opportunity of introducing. a 
number of particulars of the most curious nature. For ex- 
ample, Makrizi, as he goes on, enumerates the different per- 
sonages of note who have died, during the course of each year, 
but he forgets a few, and finds himself corrected by a French- 
man of the nineteenth century, from the Arabic MSS. pre- 
served at Paris. It is thus that under the year of the Hegira 
668 we have a note devoted to the poet Ebn-Abi Osaibah, a 
specimen of whose compositions is added by M. Quatremére. 
The word naib (,__5\}), which means lieutenant, delegate 


substitute, suggests, in like manner, a very long excursus, in 
which not only the signification is explained, but the most in- 
teresting details are given on the administration of Egypt, and 
the military and civil dignitaries of that country. Another in- 
stance: the French language contains, it is well known, many 
words derived from the Arabic ;—chicane, chiffre, cancan, place, 
may be quoted. To the list we add, on M. Quatremére’s 
authority, the medieval substantive hanap, which means a 
cup or goblet, and which is identically represented by _,\:p 


hanab.* One more: Makrizi relates (Hegir. 673, a. p. 1274) 
that the Sultan (Melik-Daher-Bibars) received from the 
king of Abyssinia a message requesting that a metropolitan 
should be sent to him, selected by the patriarch. “This pe- 
tition,” Makrizi merely says, “was granted.” The French 

* Cf. also in vol. ii. part i. pp. 70, 71, the note on the word iis attabi, 
from which is derived the French tabis: ‘‘on apporte aussitét ses somptueux 
habits, ot sur l’ouate molle éclate le tabis.” (Boileau. ) 
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translator is not satisfied with so short a piece of information ; 
he turns to Nowairi, from whom he quotes a long passage, 
correcting him as he goes on, with the help of Bruce’s Travels. 

The manner in which the first volume of the Histoires des 
Sultans terminates is strikingly characteristic of M. Quatre- 
mére. He did not like, on the one hand, to begin the reign 
of so celebrated a man as the Sultan Melik-Mansur-Kelun 
with the concluding leaves of the book; on the other, he 
could not allow these leaves to remain unoccupied. The di- 
lemma might certainly have been avoided by diminishing the 
size of the volume; but the stores of erudition at the trans- 
lator’s disposal solved the problem in a way more profitable 
for the reader, and the result was an appendix containing 
further investigations of subjects relating more or less directly 
to the Mameluke sultans. Let us especially note a valuable 
article on the city of Gaza* and its environs. 

The second volume, beginning with the year 1280, only 
goes down as far as 1309; it is as copiously illustrated as the 
former one, and the variety of subjects discussed by M. Qua- 
tremére is not less surprising than the accuracy of his learn- 
ing. Thus he remarks that for the year of the Hegira 683 
(a. D. 1284) Makrizi has given no notice whatever of the dis- 
tinguished persons who died; thereupon he undertakes to 
supply the necrological list, and with the materials furnished 
by Nowairi and Abu’lmahasen he draws up a short account of 
the sheikhs, emirs, etc. Thus again, explaining a word by 
which the Arabs used to designate the Roman, he shows that 
it corresponded to the Hebrew Edom, and that the Arabs, 
following the Jewish tradition, applied the same name to all 
Christians. In the second part of this volume we observe 
amongst other curious particulars, a long philological and 
historical essay (it would be a misnomer to call it a note) on 
the carrier pigeons, and on the custom of employing these 
birds—a custom which appears to have been extensively prac- 
tised in the Kast. 








* Cf. also a long note on Bozrah, vol. ii. part i. pp. 248-255. 
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Time, however, prevents us from dwelling at any further 
length on the Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks, and we must 
pass on to describe M. Quatremére’s labors in another part of 
the literary field. Semitic studies occupied much of his at- 
tention, and yet no distinct work remains as a monument of 
his industry in connection with this subject. But he took the 
opportunity of reviewing for the Journal des Savants the most 
important publications which appeared either in France or 
abroad on Hebrew lore and other cognate topics, and the col- 
lection of these articles would form an extremely interesting 
volume for the student of the old Testament Scriptures. In 
examining, for instance, the Abbé Glaire’s Lexicon Manuale 
Hebraicum ‘et Chaldaicum,* he begins by sketching the pro- 
gress of Hebrew studies from the Renaissance period. He 
appreciates Reuchlin, shows Buxtorf and his school following, 
perhaps too closely, the explanations given by Jewish com- 
mentators, points out briefly but correctly the conflicting 
theories of Gousset and Schultens, and finally pays a tribute 
of just praise to Gesenius, whose exegetical views he did not, 
however, altogether sympathize with. This introductory por- 
tion occupies the first article, whilst the Lexicon itself is 
closely considered in the following ones, M. Quatremére tak- 
ing here and there several words which he discusses thor- 
oughly, occasionally expressing his dissent from the author, 
and always exhibiting his wonted copiousness of illustration. 

Dr. Juynboll’s edition of the Chronicon Samaritanum and 
his history of the Samaritans were examined in two livraisons 
of the same journal. The well-known details of Scaliger’s cor- 
respondence with the Samaritans of Nablous are first related, 
and the text of the Chronicon, as published by the Dutch com- 
mentator, is subjected to the most searching criticism. Emen- 
dations of every kind are proposed, errors corrected, and then 
M. Quatremére, leaving the sphere of mythology, goes on to 
review the principal facts connected with the history of the 
Samaritans, from the earliest times to their subjection under 








* Journal des Savants for October, 1844, April, May, and July, 1845. 
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the Mussulman sovereigns. From the evidence supplied by 
the Second Book of Kings and the Book of Esdras, we find 
that two successive colonies were sent by the despots of As- 
syria into the kingdom of Israel in order to make up the defi- 
ciencies left by the horrors of war, and by the exile of part of the 
population. Now the colonists who settled in Samaria were 
designated by the Jews under the name of Cutheans, and the 
question has often been raised as to who these Cutheans were. 
Michaelis derived the name from Sidon, and identified it with 
that of the people inhabiting the neighborhood of that metrop- 
olis, but M. Quatremére and Dr. Juynboll reject this opinion 
entirely. According to the Second Book of Kings (xvii. 24, 
25), the colony sent into the kingdom of Israel consisted of in- 
habitants of the cities of Kuthah, Ava, Sepharvaim, and Baby- 
lon. Respecting the two last there is of course no difficulty 
whatever in the way of identification. As for Ava, M. Quatre- 
mére suggests that the letter 1 has been substituted erro- 
neously for a 3, and he is inclined to see here the city of Anan, 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates,and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus calls by the name of Anatha. Kuthah is more puzzling 
to ascertain,.and opinions are still divided on the subject. M. 
Quatremére thinks he has identified it with the town Kudh, 
which was situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and which 
was really formed of two localities built close to one another. 
Traditions preserved by Masudi, Takuti, and other Eastern 
authorities ascribe to Kuthah very great importance, and an 
anonymous geographer quoted by M. Quatremére, even goes 
so far as to say that the first building erected after the flood 
was the fortress Madjdal, which Nimrod constructed at Kut- 
hah. From these and many similar indications our author 
concludes that the actual site of Kuthahis that occupied now by 
the town of Iskenderich, where numerous ruins bear even now 
decisive testimony to the prosperity and importance of its 
ancient representative, 

We have already alluded to M. Quatremére’s* suspicion of 
trans-Rhenan exegesis ; at the same time we must say that he 
followed attentively the progress of philologico-theological 
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studies abroad, and that he quite felt their importance. It is 
somewhat singular, too, that he, the man of tradition, the 
antagonist of novel theories, should have brought to the inter- 
pretation of several portions of the Holy Scriptures the very 
freedom which he denounced in others. Thus he had written 
on the Book of Job a disquisition which has never yet been 
published, and in which he tried to prove, amongst other 
points, that this portion of Scripture is a far more recent date 
than usually supposed. He assigned it to the eighth, or at 
the very earliest the ninth, century before the Christian era. 

Some distinguished pupils still remain to show that M. 
Quatremére’s thirty-eight years’ service as a lecturer at the 
College de France were not altogether without result. Never- 
theless he lacked that fire, that enthusiasm, which are so ne- 
cessary to one who would attract and fix around him a large 
audience ; he had neither the brilliancy of M. Villemain, nor 
the proselytizing energy of M. Cousin; he was conscientious 
and painstaking, and that was all. He encouraged often his 
most promising disciples by reviewing their works, and giving 
them useful advice through the medium of the Journal des 
Savants. Thus it is that he noticed M. Thornberg’s excerpts 
from Ibn-Khaldun and other oriental historians, taking at the 
same time the opportunity of illustrating the subject with the 
help of his own exhaustless erudition. 

The Phoenician world and the history of its colonies occu- 
pied also the attention of M. Quatremére ; but here, as well 
as in the sphere of Semitic literature, his labors were limited to 
critical memoirs instead of original works. The productions 
of Gesenius, Hitzig, Movers, and the Duke de Luynes were 
carefully reviewed by him, and he proved, in discussing the 
subjects treated of by these eminent authors, that he was 
familiarly acquainted with everything we know on the civiliz- 
ation of the ancient inhabitants of Phoenicia. The reader 
may have noticed that M. Quatremére moves most freely 
where written documents abound, and where, therefore in- 
dustry is chiefly required. A priori theories are not in the 
least degree to his taste, nor is he fond of building systems on 
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the point of a needle, to quote the French proverb. However, 
his researches, on Carthage especially, should not be forgotten, 
and his remarks on the ancient history of the Philistines de- 
serve to be quoted amongst his best works. It may be ques- 
tioned whether we shall ever learn any more than we know at 
present on the literature of the Phcenicians, supposing, to 
quote M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s expressions, that the 
merchants of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage really had a literature. 
Chance may, no doubt, bring to our knowledge inscriptions 
more or less mutilated, the remains of so much industry, glory, 
and wealth ; but those we have now, like that of Marseilles, 
are very rare, and it is a singular thing that the nation to 
which tradition ascribes the invention of writing is the one 
which has left behind it the smallest number of written monu- 
ments. 

In the domains of Aramaic or Chaldean researches, M. 
Quatremére has been more fortunate, and his memoir on the 
Nabateans, published in the Journal’ Asiatique, will remain as 
a lasting evidence of sagacity and learning. The Nabateans, 
or the people whom the Latin and Greek writers designate by 
that name, are associated with the very origins of the Semitic 
and the Aryan worlds, between which they form a connecting 
link. Established on the territory bounded by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, they there developed in the most distant ages 
a form of civilization possessing its peculiar features, and re- 
presented by a large number of literary monuments, the names 
of which have been handed down to us through a tradition 
which cannot be questioned. One of these monuments, relat- 
ing to agriculture, such as that science was carried on during 
the palmy days of Nineveh and Babylon, is extant in an Arabic 
translation assignable to the third century of the Hegira, that 
is to say, to the ninth century of the Cristian era. Several 
European libraries possess MS. copies of the work; the one 
preserved amongst the treasures of the Paris Bibliothéque 
Impériale is incomplete, supplying only two out of the nine 
books which the treatise on agriculture contains. It was, how- 
ever, the sole codex to which M. Quatremére had access, and 
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the details it furnished were well calculated to awaken the 
liveliest curiosity.* In 300 pages folio it gave an agronomical 
catalogue equally exact and minute, besides a precise list of 
all the plants used for common purposes by the inhabitants of 
the large towns throughout the Asyrian empire. 

It is in taking as a starting-point this valuable document, of 
which the Leyden Library possesses two complete copies, that 
M. Quatremére was enabled to reconstruct, so to say, the 
whole history of the Nabateans, from the evidence furnished 
by the writers of antiquity; evidence which, although scat- 
tered here and there in many a volume, is sufficiently strong. 
He demonstrated that the Nabateans, driven from Mesopota- 
mia about the time of Nabuchodonosor II., had come to settle 
in Arabia, bringing along with them the reminiscences and 
the traditions of a civilization relatively much more advanced 
than that of their neighbors. He proved especially, with an 
amount of sagacity which seems almost extraordinary, that a 
book such as the treatise of Nabatean agriculture could not 
have been written in the deserts of Arabia; it corresponded 
to habits and wants which belonged evidently only to the 
people inhabiting the plains of Babylon and of Nineveh,— 
plains rendered fruitful by the most perfect systems of irriga- 
tion and of culture. M. Quatremére accordingly fixed the 
date of the composition of that singular work to the seventh 
century before the Christian era. 

If we turn to M. Ernest Renan’s Histoire des Langues Semi- 
tiques we find further details on the book we are now noticing, 
and which give a still more striking idea of its importance, and 
also of the state of civilization among the Nabateans. “They 
had treatises on agriculture, medicine, botany, natural philo- 
sophy, and astrology, besides special works on the religious 
mysteries, and on symbolic paintings. One of the Nabatean 
books contained the fabulous history of Tammuz; others 





* For further details on this subject, ef. Journal of Sacred Literature for 
April, [862, and the translation of M. Renan's essay, published by M. Triibner, 
London, 1862, 
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treated of magic and of incantations ; some were of a polemical 
character, and referred to the worship of the constellations 
and to monotheism. Many of the works were ascribed to the 
patriarchs of the Old* Testament ; some were said to have 
been inspired by the sun and the moon; there were also small 
poems in the shape of epigrams on various subjects.” If we 
may believe the later statements of Dr. Chwolson, the frag- 
ments of these writings which have been handed to us contain 
metaphysical and physical speculations of great depth, and a 
very remarkable system of political and social legislation. 
Libraries are mentioned; all the branches of religious and 
profane literature, history, biography, etc., appear to have 
received extensive developments. The epoch of the compo- 
sition of this singular work has given rise, M. Renan says, to 
the most extraordinary statements. In the portions which M. 
Quatremére examined, this learned oriental scholar found no 
quotation from. Greek authors, no names of Greek towns, such 
as Seleucia, Ctesiphon, etc., no fact relating to Christianity ; 
on the other hand, there were numerous mentions of Nineveh 
and Babylon as still existing, and allusions to the most ancient 
religious creeds of the East. M. Quatremére concluded from 
this fact the great antiquity of the work, and ventured even 
to assign it to the flourishing period of the Assyrian monarchy, 
under the reign of Nabuchodonosor. M. Chwolson, strange to 
say, was in favor of a still remoter date. M. Renan, we should 
add, raises several objections against this hypothesis. 

M. Quatremére’s intention was to publish a complete anal- 
ysis of the book on Nabatean agriculture, but other works 
prevented him from carrying out his views, and Dr. Chwolson, 
who announces the speedy publication of the work itself, is 
perhaps destined to bring to perfection the plan entertained 
by the French savant, and prematurely defeated by the hand 
of death. We hope the more earnestly that such an issue 
may come to pass, because the learned author of Die Ssabier 
und der Ssabismus is, like M. Quatremére, particularly opposed 
to fanciful hypotheses, and cautious in the use of the docu- 
ments which he consults. 
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Together with the history of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Chaldea 
M. Quatremére devoted during his whole life a great deal of 
his attention to the Mussulman world, and it is perhaps here 
that his works have been both more numerous, and stamped 
with the greatest originality. Already at the outset of his 
career his first disquisitions on Egypt gave evidence of long 
and learned investigations. He never ceased from prosecuting 
these special researches, and it is not too much to say that no 
oriental scholar ever mastered more thoroughly the fastidious 
and intricate details of that branch of history. From Northern 
Africa and Spain to India, from the earliest times of Islamism 
to the most recent epoch, from the popular songs to diplomatic 
documents, M. Quatremére had read all, studied all, annotated 
all with that power of memory which nothing could defeat, 
and with an amount of diligence which was never wearied. 
Geography, history, politics, religion, literature, philology, 
grammar, science, he neglected nothing, and from his stupend- 
ous researches he derived the materials of a large number of 
works, disquisitions, articles, which alone would be sufficient 
to establish the reputation of several persons. Arabic, Per- 
sian, Turkish, both oriental and occidental, Arminian, and 
several Aryan idioms, were equally familiar to him, and he 
had studied them completely even in their various dialects. 

Amongst so many works we can only quote the principal. 
On the same rank as The History of the Mamaluke Sultans, 
which we have already alluded to, we must place T’he History 
of the Mongols of Persia, of which the first volume alone has 
as yet appeared. It belongs to that splendid oriental collec- 
tion voted by Napoleon’s government in 1813, but which the 
advisers of His Majesty Louis Philippe first carried into 
execution. As early as 1811, and whilst in the midst of his 
labors on Egypt and on Coptic literature, M. Quatremére had 
bestowed a great deal of attention upon the history of the 
Mongols ; twenty-five years after, he merely worked out ma- 
terials which he had fora long time collected. Those who wish 
to appreciate thoroughly both the talent and the style of com- 
position of M. Quatremére should study the work we are now 
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alluding to. The amount of learning displayed is immense ; 
but it often refers to comparatively unimportant subjects, and 
does not seem to be worth the labor it must have cost. Even 
the choice of the subject is not very happy, and the history of 
Raschid-Eldin deserves perhaps, neither on the author’s ac- 
count, nor on that of the dramatis personae, the honor of 
figuring among the monuments of the Collection Orientale. 
But the subject once admitted, it was impossible to treat it 
more thoroughly, more accurately ; and for those who wish to 
be acquainted with that portion of the annals of mankind, M. 
Quatremére will ever be the safest, the most infallible guide. 
His intention was likewise to furnish for the Collection Orientale 
the complete receuil of Meidani’s Proverbs, of which he has 
given interesting extracts in the journals of the Paris Asiatic 
Society. 

Next to the Histoire des Mongols de Perse, we may enumer- 
ate several memoirs relating more or less directly to Islamism : 
thus, Ist, on Mahomet’s nephew, Abdallah-ben-Zobair ; 2nd, 
on the Ommiades ; 3rd, on the Abassides; 4th, on the Fati- 
mites : and, in another direction, lst, on Meidani’s proverbs, 
just mentioned ; 2nd, on the Kitab-al-Agani, or collection of 
popular songs published by Abu’l Faradj-Ali-ben-Hosain ; 3rd, 
on the taste for books amongst Eastern nations ; 4th, on the 
life and works of Masudi ; 5th, on the description of Africa by 
an anonymous author ; 6th, on the Kalmuks, etc. 

The essay referring to the taste for books in the East has 
been lately reprinted in the Mélanges d’ Histoire et de Philologie 
Orientale, published by M. Ducrocq, and is one of the few which 
by their character and style are more likely to suit general 
readers. The author begins by showing how the Arabs, dur- 
ing the course of their brilliant military exploits, came in con- 
tact with the literary treasures of Persia and of Greece. The 
first works towards which their attention was drawn consisted 
principally of treatises on dialectics, and if we think for a 
moment that these were translated originally from the Greek 
into the Syriac language, and then from that into the Arabic, 
we shall see that the readers could have but a very imperfect 
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idea of the primitive texts. But the nature of the treatises 
upon which the ingenuity of Syriac physicians exercised 
itself was calculated, besides, to influence unfavorably the 
mind of the Arabs; it gave them a taste for a subtle but too 
often trifling kind of logic, which was fond of quibbles, and 
dealt in useless disputatiéns. Lastly, from the stand-point of 
the Koran, the tendency of metaphysical studies was still 
more dangerous, as it diffused free-thinking opinions, and 
made people call in question or explain away the doctrines of 
Mahomet. At the same time the intellectual movement led, 
as a matter of course, to the establishfment of libraries ; cualli- 
graphers, more or less expert, were summoned to multiply 
copies of the works of Aristotle and other writers, not to men- 
tion the Khalifs themselves, who considered it an act of honor 
to transcribe with their own hand the sacred scripture of their 
religion. 

After giving a number of curious details on the MS. copies 
of the Koran made by Othman, M. Quatremére goes on to 
describe the principal libraries of Africa, Spain, and the East, 
and he quotes several anecdotes of an amusing character with 
reference to that part of the subject. The following one may 
be introduced here as aspecimen. According to the evidence 
of Khoudemir, the celebrated Alischir having deputed, as am- 
bassador to the Sultan Yakub-Mirza, a personage known as 
Emir Hosain, commissioned him to take from his library a 
copy of the collection of Djami’s works, as well as other valua- 
able books, for the purpose of offering them as presents to the 
Kadi Isa and to his substitutes. Abd-Alkerim, the librarian, 
by a singular mistake, gave to the ambassador a volume con- 
taining the history of the Mussulman conquests, which, for 
size and binding, was the exact counterpart of Djami’s works. 
Hosain did not take the trouble of examining the volumes de- 
livered to him, but he took them, and added them to the other 
presents he had to carry. On his arrival at the court of the 
Sultan Yakub-Mirza, this prince asked him about his journey, 
and whether he had not felt weary during its progress. “I 
had with me,” answered Hosain, “a companion whose society 
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did. not allow weariness to approach me.” The Sultan natur- 
ally wished to know who that companion was. ‘TI carried,” 
replied the Emir, “a collection of Djami’s works which the 
Emir Alischir sends as a present to the Kadi; so that when- 
ever I felt weariness coming on, I opened the book and read a 
few passages out of it.” The prince manifested an extreme 
desire to see this important receuil ; accordingly Hosain sent 
for the volume, but as soon as it was produced the mistake, of 
course, appeared. The pretended collection of Djami was 
seen to be nothing else than the history of the Mussulman 
‘conquests. We may easily believe that the unfortunate am- 
bassador remained quite disconcerted ; and this circumstance 
made him lose the favor he enjoyed with Alischir. 

M. Quatremére belonged to the committee on literary works 
at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and in this 
capacity he had undertaken the publication of the Arab and 
Armenian historians in the collection of the historians of the 
Crusades. He was also to print in the memoirs of the Acadé- 
mie the text and a translation of Ibn-Khaldun’s Prolegomena ; 
the text, however, is the only part of this work that he was 
able to publish. 

From the above details it will be seen that M. Quatremére 
would have been exceptionally qualified for works of lexicog- 
raphy, which require, above all, a good memory and consider- 
able accuracy. He had himself the consciousness of his pe- 
culiar fitness for such a task, and in one of his works he 
announced (1808) the publication of a Coptic dictionary which 
was already in a very forward state, and the materials of which 
he would have derived from the Coptic MSS. of the Imperial 
Library examined thoroughly. During the course of his sci- 
entific career, he collected the elements of a pentaglot lexicon, 
Arabic, Persian, Oriental-Turkish, Syriac, and Coptic. But 
the difficulty of printing so gigantic a work led him to propose 
the separate publication of these five dictionaries ; and a few 
years ago he had had set up aspecimen sheet of an Arabic and 
French lexicon. Unfortunately this undertaking was not car- 
ried out, and the works of Meninski, Castel, and Freytag, are 
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still those which in this branch of literature enjoy the favor of 
students. Elements of this dictionary have been found 
amongst M. Quatremére’s papers, written on small cards ; but 
a long revision it seems would have proved necessary before 
sending the work to the press. The author had communicated 
great part of his labors to the Abbé Glaire,* his friend, and 
for thirty years the conjident of his literary researches. 

The papers and MS. collections left by M. Quatremére 
should contain likewise numerous scraps on the reign of Louis 
XIV. He used often to boast, in the company of his friends, 
that he had read every single inédit document referring to that 
reign, contained in the public collections at Paris. He never 
dreamt, no doubt, of becoming the historian of le grand mo- 
narque, but thanks to his intense application, he discovered 
most probably a number of interesting pieces which others 
will be able to turn to account. 

This notice on M. Quatremére would be incomplete if no 
allusions were made to his moral qualities. As he always 
lived in great seclusion, the world in general has neither 
known him much nor appreciated him with sufficient justice 
and impartiality. And yet, during his whole life, M. Quatre- 
mére has constantly set the example of the rarest and noblest 
virtues. At an epoch like ours, when fickleness and agitation 
seem to prevail, his political faith was as invariable as his 
religious opinions. All his energies were devoted to literary 
labors, which he never discontinued for a single day, and the 
excess of which often compromised his health, especially 
when he was young. Exclusively given up to his studies, he 
never knew what intrigue was or cabal. Literary honors came 
to seek him, not he them, and if he desired some amongst 
them, it was more for the sake of the duties they imposed 
upon him, than for the advantages he could derive from them. 
In that case he treated himself as he would have treated his 
neighbor, and he has often been seen defending the interests 


* Jean-Baptiste Glaire, born 1798, dean of the Paris Faculté de Théologie, and 
one of the most accomplished oriental scholars living. 
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of others more warmly than he did his own. His friends were 
few, but constant and devoted, because he could always be 
depended upon. His early teachers, and those who guided him 
during his youth, were ever remembered by him with the 
greatest and deepest gratitude. He devoted his first pecuniary 
savings to the idemnification of the generous tutor who had 
instructed him gratuitously during the Revolution. He gave 
to M. D’Ansse de Villoison unceasing proofs of an attention 
which astonished the old savant on the part of a young man. 
In the bosom of his family he was loved as much as he was 
respected and admired. Some people will perhaps be aston- 
ished to hear that he was naturally cheerful; in the difficult 
times through which he had to live, he contributed very much 
to keep up the courage and the hopes of those amongst whom 
his lot was cast, by his genial disposition, combined with the 
Christian resignation which he had learned from above. In 
the fireside festivities which enlivened the family circle he 
freely contributed to the general mirth, and he was particularly 
fond of taking a part in the sports and pastimes of children. 
His conversation, thanks to his astonishing memory, was ex- 
tremely varied, and it gave firsf animation to the parties which 
he joined, whilst it was for his hearers a source of never-ending 
instruction. Walking in the footsteps of his parents, he was, 
like them, actuated by the true spirit of Christian benevo- 
lence; his charities were bestowed in the quietest manner 
possible, and it is only after his death that the extent of them 
was accurately known. 

The question arises, Why is it that M. Quatremére’s virtues 
and his excellent qualities have never been appreciated abroad 
as they were by those who knew him intimately? We may 
say, by way of answer, that he did not mix in society to that 
extent which is absolutely necessary, not only if we wish to 
do good to others, but even if we would benefit ourselves. 
We can excuse a man for being passionately fond of his books, 
especially when, like M. Quatremére, he can work them to such 
purposes; but the society of books is not the only one he 
should court. We are, above all, called to live with our fellow- 
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men, and if we do so as we ought, there is no reason why we 
should not benefit them in the highest degree without sacri- 
ficing any of our duties, without even breaking the severest 
rule of conduct. The intercourse with the world requires 
habits of sociability and forbearance which need not always 
accompany us in the seclusion of our study, and we should be 
able to condescend to these habits, especially as they do not 
require much self-sacrifice. Good temper and courtesy are 
positive duties, because without them society would be impos- 
sible. Men owe to one another not merely concessions, but 
sympathy. M. Quatremére had certainly these sentiments in 
his heart, but, unfortunately, he did not bring them out suffi- 
ciently, and he took no pains to secure the love of those who 
certainly would have been his sincerest friends if he would 
have consented to throw off his habitual reserve and to appear 
before them as he really was. 

Several causes explain, however, to a certain extent, M. 
Quatremére’s peculiarities of temper. In the first place, the 
terrible circumstances through which he had to pass when 
young left upon him so vivid an impression that he could never 
entirely forget them, and the saturnalia of the Reign of Terror 
were certainly well calculated to fling around him a deep 
gloom which no amount of sunshine could ever dissipate. We 
must also bear in mind his devotedness to work. When a 
book-worm even grudges as wasted the necessary intervals of 
repose claimed by nature, it is not astonishing that he should 
look upon society as a nuisance, and upon drawing-room relaxa- 
tions as worse than useless. Finally, reserve and timidity 
characterized, more or less, all the Quatreméres; we know, for 
instance, that Quatremére de Quincy was even less accessible 
than his cousin, and that his closest relations themselves were 
not easily admitted within the precincts of his study. 

The details we have just given are interesting for us, chiefly 
because they were fraught with what we may call scientific con- 
sequences. Less secluded habits, a greater amount of intellec- 
tual and social expansiveness, would, we doubt not, have told 
very beneficially upon M. Quatremére’s style of writing, which 
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is in most cases very far from elegant. Productions of a merely 
literary character have a polish sui generis ; their ideal is one 
which antiquarians and commentators are not called upon to 
aim at. But, at the same time, erudition should also endeavor 
to realize certain conditions of lucidity and finish, not necessarily 
with a view to success, but for the purpose of rendering acces- 
sible to a larger class of readers ideas which they think to be 
useful and important. No one who holds a pen is justifiable 
when he forgets La Bruyére’s excellent precept :—* Quand le 
philosophe donne quelque tour 4 ses pensées c’est moins par 
une vanité d’auteur que pour mettre une vérité qu’ila trouvée 
dans tout le jour nécessaire pour faire limpression qui doit 
servir & son dessein.” If we consider exclusively the writings 
of French scientific authors, we shall see that Fontenelle, 
d’Alembert, and Cuvier—to name only these three—obtained 
as littérateurs almost, if not quite, the same pre-eminence 
which they enjoyed in the world of science. Whatever 
opinions we may have of M. Renan’s philological theories, and 
of his religious speculations, it is impossible to deny that they 
are clothed in the most fascinating style. Like these savants, 
M. Quatremére should have sacrificed to the Graces, and his 
literary education would have rendered this for him a very 
easy task. 

But another consequence, and a more serious one, of our 
orientalist’s habits, was the view which he took of the duties 
of acritic. Nothing, assuredly, was more contrary to his in- 
tentions than the purpose of hurting those whose books he 
reviewed ; he often repeated, and with the greatest sincerity, 
that his only ruling principle was the love of truth, and that 
he was not moved by what is called esprit de systéme. This 
declaration was perfectly true; M. Quatremére meant solely 
and exclusively to submit certain useful remarks to the authors 
on whom he sat in judgment; but in doing so it is necessary 
to make use of the greatest precautions, and as a critic always 
appeals to the public, he should take care not to wound or 
irritate those whom he finds fault with. The most trifling 
want of discretion often leads to angry controversies which 
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injure the cause of science, whilst, at the same time, they do 
not benefit the person for whom the Aristarchus especially 
wrote. These are quicksands which a little experience of 
the world can teach a critic to avoid; this very experience, 
however, was precisely what M. Quatremére stood in need of. 

It is the duty of the biographer to delineate faithfully the 
portrait of his hero, with all its blemisbes as well as its beau- 
ties. Posterity has, in the case of M. Quatremére, very few 
of the former to note, whilst the latter abound. The immense 
and thorough researches of our savant, his indefatigable zeal 
for the cause of oriental literature, the scrupulous accuracy 
which it was ever his aim to realize, have already borne their 
fruit, and will hereafter produce still greater results. He 
leaves, as M. Renan has remarked, an immortal track behind 
him, 

M. Quatremére died on the 18th of September, 1857. Ac- 
cording to his custom, as early as six o’clock in the morning 
he had given his orders to the faithful servant who for the last 
thirty years took care of him: at seven he was struck down 
by an apoplectic fit. The catastrophe was only discovered 
two hours afterwards, but it is certain that even immediate 
assistance would have been totally ineffectual. The state of 
his health had for some time caused serious anxiety to his 
friends, and the physicians had uselessly warned him in the 
most plain-spoken manner.. M. Quatremére, as a general rule, 
took very little care of himself; and he neglected this advice 
as he had neglected so many others. But death, however 
sudden, did not take him by surprise ; and souls like his are 
always ready to appear before the tribunal of God. When 
his friends entered his bed-room they found him in the atti- 
tude of repose, with his eyes turned towards his crucifix, as if 
his last thoughts had been for heaven. 

M. Quatremére’s library, consisting of 45,000 volumes, 1,200 
of which are MSS., was purchased by the king of Bavaria, and 
transferred to Menich. With the greatest liberality, the rich 

materials left to the world of savants were immediately for- 
warded to those who seemed best calculated to turn them to 
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account. Thus, the notes accumulated in view of a disquisi- 
tion on Nabatean agriculture are now in the hands of Dr. 
Chwolson, at St. Petersburg; the materials for the Euastern- 
Turkish dictionary have been sent to Dr. Zenker, the editor 
of the Bibliotheca Orientalis, who is engaged upon a work of 
the same kind; Dr. Payne Smith, the new Oxford professor, 
will make excellent use of the portion referring to Syriac lore. 
Both Dr. Smith and Dr. Zenker profess to be well satisfied 
with the communications they have received, and they will, 
no doubt, in their respective publications, acknowledge their 
debt of gratitude to M. Quatremére, and to the Munich libra- 
rians. The Coptic documents have not yet been considered. 
Finally, with respect to the Arabic and Persian collections, 
which are the richest of all, the German Oriental Society 
established at Leipsick has been applied to; for the publication 
of an Arabic lexicon is considered as being now the most 
urgent desideratum in Oriental literature. 

It will be seen, at any rate, that M. Quatremére’s labors avill 
not be lost for the world, and that even after his death his in- 
dustry and learning will still be proved by fresh monuments 
in the most varied walks of linguistic erudition. His corres- 
pondence, which must be of the greatest literary value, had 
been in 1860 forwarded to the Munich Library : we hope that 
it may likewise be presented to the public. 


Art. V.—THE RELATION OF INTUITIONS TO THOUGHT AND 
THEOLOGY. 


By Proressor Jonn Bascom, Williams College. 


By our intuitions we mean those ideas which the mind di- 
rectly perceives, which are not the fruit of inquiry, but its 
conditions; the seed and not the sheaves of the harvest. 
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While philosophy has done little to enumerate and settle 
these ideas, it has, with many struggles and occasional regres- 
sion,come more and more to accept the fact of their existence, 
and thereby laid the foundation for new and most manifest 
progress. We shall not here enter upon the subtle and diffi- 
cult analysis by which these ideas have been established, but, 
assuming their validity, unfold the relation in which they 
stand to thought. The most pleasing and satisfactory proof 
of any theory is the light it scatters, its power of explana- 
tion, of flashing vividly on the eye the electric lines of influ- 
ence, the concealed connections of things. The goal to which 
it leads us shows the true character of the paths we have fol- 
lowed. A prodigy even, by which we do not ascend to God, 
sinks into a passing marvel, or intense delusion ; a trick of evil 
men or evil spirits, we do not readily know which. Means 
and ends are so interlocked, that we may reason safely in 
either direction. 

The first proposition we lay down is, That our intuitions 
are the conditions, the very foundations of thought—its rational 
and constructive element. We see this in the barrenness of 
mere perception. Redness, sweetness, hardness—what can 
these sensations furnish except the raw material of thought? 
Conceive them as simple sensations, as they are when lodged 
in a mere brute organ, and it is evident that while we have one 
point on which a judgment might fasten, there is to be found 
in the sensation alone, organic impression, with no judgment 
whatsoever. Locke calls in reflection to enlarge this single 
point given by sensation, to separate it into subject and pre- 
dicate, and make of it a full proposition. Suppose the mind 
begins to reflect, strives to evolve a judgment out of a single 
sensation—what can it do? The redness is redness; nothing 
more, nothing less; and this the organ of perception has al- 
ready announced. This hard, opaque pebble of knowledge 
the mind may roll over and over again, view it on this side 
and on that, but can make nothing.more of it. The intellec- 
tual eye thus remains as curious and as empty as that of the 
monkey seizing as a toy some instrument of science ; all its 
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chatterings do not contain the substance of a single proposi- 
tion. 

There is, indeed, something ready to receive an affirmation ; 
but absolutely nothing which the mind can, looking to the 
sensation alone, affirm of it. The perceptive organ has done 
its work thoroughly, and we have the undeniable, inexplica- 
ble sensation, redness, sufficient to itself, and incapable of 
addition by any other power than that which gave it. 

But the mind, hard pushed for a thought, may say, as the 
simplest possible judgment, redness is. Here are two things: 
whence comes the second? We had the redness through the 
eye, but how have we reached the notion of existence which 
we now unite with it? It is evidently no product of sensa- 
tion; we do not see existence, we see only redness. The 
mind, then, has furnished the new notion. 

We were standing on a single point, upreared from chaos 
by sensation, looking where we might step. The mind found 
in itself an applicable, correlative idea, passed over to it, and 
thus walked off in a thought. Only thus can the mind escape 
this barren foothold of a sensation ; it must wed an idea toa 
fact before it can reach a judgment. This is the type of all 
thinking. 

Nor suppose that we should escape the difficulty by going 
on to multiply sensations. These would all lie apart, sep- 
arate and unrelated, and we could not stride from one to the 
other without some kind of an idea to connect them. To the 
color red, add brown and black—we are still ready for no 
thought concerning the three, till we can spring an arch of 
relation from one to the other, through the mental world. 
We may say of the brown that it is like the red, and of the 
black that it is unlike it; but whence this notion of likeness 
and unlikeness, of resemblance? Mere sensation does not give 
it. How long may the shad float above the pebbles of the 
river without instituting a comparison between their colors? 
Sensations may exist distinctly, and objects produce each its 
own peculiar effect, without being thought of as different. 
When these impressions are taken inward from sensation to 
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thought, they are then considered with this notion of resem- 
blance present to the mind. This is what the mind adds to 
the sensations ; that by which it explains them, and converts 
them into the members of a judgment. If the notion of re- 
semblance also were a sensation, then would the whole prop- 
osition be a sensation, and we should have in it no thought. 

If we vary the judgment, and say that the brown is near 
the red, or that it follows the black, we simply vary the ideas 
supplied by the mind. We now employ in the one case that 
of space, in the other that of time. Thus all our thinking 
involves a constant interplay of facts and ideas—they are the 
warp and woof which the flying shuttle of thought weaves 
into a fabric; both are essential. Our sensations, our expe- 
riences would lie loose side by side, like threads in the loom, 
were they not continually crossed and related by ideas; and 
all the play of our ideas would be but the idle dodging of the 
shuttle, were not the attenuated, ideal thread each time caught 
and bound by the permanent facts which it unites. 

Nor have we any reason to believe this process different in 
infancy from what it is in manhood. In thinking, as now ex- 
pounded, all parts of our nature have play ; the senses furnish 
material, the intuitive powers ideas, and the reflective faculties 
unite them. So all thought must from the beginning proceed 
under one or other of the various regulative ideas. These 
are its antecedents, not its consequents—the conditions, not 
the results of its action. Wedo not see that the phases of 
infant ar of savage life, if thoroughly understood, could cast 
any new light on the inherent conditions of thought; these 
are involved as perfectly and distinctly in its complete as 
in its partial and immature forms. We may check the rapidly 
revolving machine, and again slowly start it, the eye following 
the play of its wheels, yet we know that this is the same in 
its swiftest as in its slowest revolutions. 

Let us pause a moment to justify the illustrative method 
thus far employed. The imagination is often looked upon as 
an unsafe instrument in a close logical process. It may be 
quite the reverse ; all depends on the manner of use. Illus- 
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trations play in recondite discussion much the same part as 
words, they carry us on, but cannot be rested in. We may 
cross the river on blocks of ice,some of which can bear us up. 
Our safety lies in the rapidity with which we leap from one to 
another, not insisting on the completeness of the support ren- 
dered, or stopping to see-saw on any single fragment. The 
pursuit of ideas by the aid of the imagination is not unlike 
that of fish by torch-light ; the gleam of a fin must be suffi- 
cient, and the spear must follow; every movement must be as 
quick as lightning and thus as sure. If we expect to shade 
our wind-blown, flickering fagot, till we distinctly see our 
prey, and can deliberately put down the hand and take it, we 
shall doubtless be disappointed. Thus the imagery of this 
outer world is constantly casting sudden flashes of light into 
the deep places of philosophy, by which, at the instant, and 
for the instant, we penetrate points not otherwise attainable. 

Returning to our proposition, that intuitions are the indis- 
pensable conditions of thought, we find a second source of 
proof in the fact that’ only through them can we lay hold of 
the invisible and supersensual. Sensation cannot transcend 
itself, and now we wish to transcend it, reaching the world of 
ideas. What can reflection do to aid us, acting only on sen- 
sation? Evidently nothing. It can get no more out of them 
than isin them, «nd all that isin them is sensational. We might 
as well try toreach sens :tions themselves by reflection, as thus to 
reach intuitions. What sensations are to the visible, sensible 
world, intutitions are to the invisible, ideal worlds they are 
the only, the exclusive means by which we approach it. Color 
must be seen, we cannot reason to it; space, time, right must 
be seen, they cannot be reasoned to. 

But without ideas we shall have nothing wherewith to or- 
ganize facts. Thinking is taking naked sensations into the 
mind, expounding and connecting them there by ideas; thus 
only is thinking something more than sensation. For the very 
passage of sensations, by means of a judgment, inéo the intel. 
lectual world, there must be this previous independent hold 


of the mind on the invisible. Under every sensation, indeed, 
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as under the surface of the ocean, there lie hidden many things 
which the senses do not reach. As the glimmer of the upper 
film of waters tells to the eye the whole story of currents, 
caverns, and coral depths, so through the thin layers of colors, 
and the touch of superfices, the mind reaches the sub- 
stance and forces of the universe, the invisible filling out and 
giving solidity to the visible. These notions are not the sen- 
sations, but back of them, beneath them, waiting the plum- 
met of the spiritual nature. All is the transient surface-play 
of phenomena, till sensation is deepened and made substantial 
by the penetrative, comprehending power of mind. 

The conceptions of the nature and office of intuitions on the 
part of those philosophers who have recognized them also 
show how fundamental they are to thought. They have been 
spoken of as universal and necessary, as convictions of common 
sense. This universality and necessity have, indeed, been as- 
serted of their presence in the mind, and not of the presence 
of one or more of them in every thought ; yet if these intui- 
tions are the native, inevitable data of common sense, and are 
present to every mind, we are prepared to see them play a 
most important, organic part in the construction and ordering 
of mental phenomena. Such an office other philosophers 
have, with greater or less distinctness, assigned them. 
Hamilton, while very far from recognizing their full number 
and importance, terms them regulative ideas, and the power 
by which they arise, the regulative faculty. This we think a 
clear and furtunate expression. It is these ideas that throw 
regulation and order into all thinking. Every proposition 
arises under one or other of them, and finds its most deep- 
seated relation to other knowledge in the particular idea un- 
der which it is primarily contained. [In some respects, no 
philosopher has had a firmer, clearer hold of this class of men- 
tal phenomena than Kant. He conceived these ideas as the 
necessary, universal moulds of thought—its very form, from 
which it is impossible that it should escape. We have, indeed, 
here error as to their nature, but a most just conception of 
their office. Others, as Dr. Hickok, have looked on them as 
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the insight of the reason, that which gives rationality to 
thought. Now these conceptions, increasing in clearness: 
prepare the way for our present proposition, that the intui- 
tions are the conditions of all thought, and underlie every judg- 
ment. If there is any thinking which does or can proceed 
without one or more of these ideas, the establishment of the 
fact would go far to disprove their existence ; it would then 
appear that they are not essential to thought, and if the mind 
can get a foothold without them, we should be prepared to see 
it even more readily sustain and enlarge its action indepen- 
dently of their aid. 

If, however, the proposition now labored is true, it is evident 
that the inquiry after these ideas is quite allied to that of 
Aristotle and others after the categories of thought; the ulti- 
mate divisons of thought being found in these, its regulative 
ideas. It is evident that philosophy presents in its further 
progress no more important and feasible inquiry than this of 
intuitive ideas, their number and nature. The ideas with 
which they are chiefly liable to be confounded are those de- 
rived from the generalizations of experience; indeed, the 
philosophy which denies their intuitive character is compelled 
to refer them in this form to experience. 

Before passing to my second proposition, allow me to illus- 
trate this confusion in a single instance. Many things have 
this in common, that they add to human enjoyment gratify- 
ing some appetite, taste,or active power. We generalize this 
relation to human pleasure, under the word utility. Thekinds 
and degrees of utility may be very different, according to the 
nature of the desire gratified ; but all that ministers to hap- 
piness is, in the broad application of the word, useful. Men 
are now called to explain the right, and find a chief element 
in it the happiness which obedience confers. They are thus 
led to say, that the notion is allied to that of utility. 

By this assertion we may understand one of two things: 
either that the gratification of the recognized impulse, right, 
is a source of pleasure, and therefore that it comes under the 
generalization, utility; or, that the word right expresses 
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neither less nor more than the word useful. The first asser- 
tion may be true, but leaves the perception, right, still to be 
explained. The second annihilates the notion it was set to 
expound, and dissipates the problem it undertook to solve. 
This philosophy starts with asking what is the right, and ends 
in answering there is no right, thus exploding ethics, and in 
the first heat of analysis dissolving its elements into intangible 
vapor. Spencer, who is bold enough to generalize from ex- 
perience the intuitions of space and times, yet so feels the 
impotence of this conclusion, that overlooking the rational 
element contained in the right, he is fain to recognize it as a 
blind instinct, a sort of appetite. 

As the duck coming to the surface, and seeing its enemy 
still near, dives to reappear at some new point, so this utilita- 
rian explanation rises from time to time under a new word. 
We have been recently told that it is the blessedness flowing 
from the right which makes it what it is. Regarded in one 
light the assertion is a truism ; the water doubtless constitutes - 
the fountain; regarded in another, blessedness being now 
made truly ultimate, the word ceases to.have any peculiar 
force, and can mean nothing more than happiness. Thus the 
right again disappears in the explanation, leaving nothing but 
utility. 

Our second proposition is, that only by a distinct recogni- 
tion of the intuitions are we able to see the nature and limits 
of knowledge. We fearlessly make the assertion, that more 
confusion and darkness have arisen in philosophy from misap- 
prehending or disregarding the character of intuitive truth 
than from any other source whatever. Philosophers, so 
powerful and acute as Hamilton and Mansel, have been led to 
the absurdity of requiring us to accept by faith that of which 
we can have no knowledge whatever, that which is simply 
and purely a negative idea. We might as well be required to 
breathe in a vacuum, as to have spiritual respiration and life 
amid these sweeping denials of philosophy. Believe in 
what! have faith in what! In something, not only utterly 
unknown, but impossible to human knowledge. The religion 
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that could rest on so fine a point would truly be reduced to 
aminimum. But this denial of knowledge cannot be made 
without knowledge. It requires perception as much to deny 
hardness, roughness, sickness, as to affirm them. The very 
process by which these philosophers show the inadequacy of 
each notion of the infinite, the absolute, implies some idea 
present to the mind of what the infinite, the absolute, truly is, 
leading to the rejection of every inadequate statement. If I 
see nothing, absolutely nothing, truly I may save myself the 
labor of multiplied negations, of saying that it is not hard nor 
soft, black nor white. If the idea of the infinite is truly neg- 
ative, it should suffer one simple sweeping denial, leaving the 
the mind at rest. 

This fallacy Spencer seems to recognize, and, therefore, 
accepts for the infinite, as for the right, a sort of instinct, 
forcing men perpetually to symbolize it under various and 
changing forms. Yet he also, unwilling to follow the clue in 
his hand, designates God as the unknowable, and affirms the 
complete want of representative power in the series of 
symbols by which: man, in the progress of culture, strives 
to image forth the Deity. The polytheist, with his manifold 
and malevolent spirits, the Jew with his God of justice, and 
the Christian with his God of grace, are indeed in an ascend- 
ing series, but none touch the heavens; to one asto another, 
the concave remains afar off and inapproachable. There is 
indeed that in man which impels him to multiply and refine 
his symbols, but the last, equally with the first, disappears at 
the touch of philosophy. Thongh refusing, like unpalpable 
ghosts of the night, to be handled, these fictions of the mind 
are sure to return, and gather new conviction and reality the 
moment the cold gaze of reason is turned away or relaxed. 
Here the same fallacy re-appears in Spencer, which he himself 
detected in Mansel. The idea of God cannot be wholly fan- 
ciful, any more than it can be wholly wanting, and yet impel 
us to a perpetual enlargement and correction of our conception. 
Such a movement can only proceed under some standard pre- 
sent to the mind. We modify or cast away our successive notions 
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of the infinite, not at random, but in obedience to some pro- 
found, penetrative power. With no idea of the infinite, there 
is ground, not even for change, much less for progress, in our 
conception of it. Whence comes the steady expansion, this 
acknowledged growth of symbols, but from the reaching forth 
of the mind toward an idea present to it? 

Where, then, lies the difficulty? Plainly and simply in 
making the matter which has entered the mind through one 
faculty amenable to other faculties. Who would think of 
testing sound by the eye, or fragrance by the ear? yet 
Spencer finds a grave mystery in our apprehension of space, 
because we can know it neither as substance nor as attribute. 
Substance and attribute (so runs the statement) make up ex- 
istences: space is neither; therefore we cannot conceive it as 
existing. This is simply saying, because space is not known 
as matter, it cannot be known at all; that not being cogniza- 
ble by sensation, it is not cognizable by mind. We are pre- 
pared, then, that this philosophy should deny the knowledge 
of the infinite, for the equally good and equally poor reason 
that it is not recognized by the same faculties which measure 
the finite. We have one faculty, to wit, an intuitive power 
by which we reach the infinite; we have other faculties by 
which we expound and explain the finite. , These last insist 
on taking the subject-matter of the first, and trying to handle 
it. Failing, with the same presumption which prompted the 
effort, they affirm that there is nothing to be handled, to be 
understood. What the mole sees, is; what the mole don’t 
see, isn’t. The ear cannot discern, and denies sight to the 
eye; the tongue cannot smell, and discredits the nose. 

Magnetism is urged as an imponderable ageut on the notice 
of the natural philosopher ; yes, says the man of science, but 
immediately drops the magnet into his nicely adjusted scales, 
by which he has thus far felt his way through the universe ; 
and these making «ao answer, he affirms that magnetism is a 
negative notion. Thus we hand over our idea of the infinite 
to the logical faculties, which work only in brass and iron—in 
finite and causal relations, and because these cannot find it, 
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or screw it in the vice of their major and minor premises, we 
come to regard it as a myth and nonentity. 

Why not lock this doughty logic, determined to play the 
smith, and tinker all our knowledge, to explain redness, and 
failing of a solution, refuse the testimony of the eye? 

What would this philosophy have? what does it wish? 
Suppose our logical and imaginative faculties could satisfac- 
torily handle this notion of the infinite, would it not thereby 
sink into finite forms, and be lost? Is it a just dilemma to 
apply to a transcendental idea, that, if we can conceive it, we 
lose it, and if we cunnot conceive it, we equally lose it? This is 
the same sharp practice that distinguished the witch tribunal 
of old. If the accused party, bound hand and foot, sank in 
the water, she lost her life; if she floated, conviction was 
complete, and she still paid the forfeiture of life. 

Nor is it possible for such a philosophy to be consistent 
with itself. What is in no sense an object of knowledge, can 
in no sense be an object of faith, and it is a reductio ad absur- 
dem for Mansel to require such faith. How can we believe 
in him of whom we have not heard? It is as impossible for 
Spencer to use language in consistency with his theory, and 
make mention of God, as for the idealist to maintain his hypo- 
theses, and speak of the phenomena about him. The oppo- 
site notion is too deeply wrought into every movement of 
mind and method of expression to allow this scheme consistent 
utterance. Spencer employs the phrases, God intends, God 
wills, God’s command; yet, on his theory, they are mere forms 
without substance, as empty as algebraic letters that have not 
yet been assigned to particular quantities. 

On the other hand, with what analogy even to our other 
powers, do these intuitions give a valid basis to our knowl- 
edge, and yet assign it limits? No faculty can transcend, or 
explain, or deny that of sight in its own field. If we could 
have reasoned to color, and reached it as a conclusion instead 
of as a sensation, no organ of vision would have been neces- 
sary, or have been given us. Nor can any other s2nse take 
the place of the eye. The senses are separate from each 
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other—are single and final in their own departments, or they 
are not senses. Why not accept the analogy in our intuitions, 
and be able to see that we have them, simply because the 
matter given through them is not otherwise approachable by 
the mind, cannot be handled by its rationative and imagina- 
tive faculties. On this condition alone can we have the idea 
of liberty, that we accept it as the direct, ultimate insight of 
the mind, and refuse to explain it under the analogies of cause 
and effect. Our intuitions, like our senses, determine the 
kinds and bounds of our knowledge. When we can conceive 
a taste or a smell, the final nature of sight or of sound, it will 
be time enough to conceive liberty and the infinite. Because 
our reasoning faculties cannot transcend themselves, or those 
necessiry connections which give them foothold, God gives 
us wherewith to reach himself, a higher intuitive organ. 
Shall we, then, in the fullness of our wisdom, refuse its testi- 
mony, for the very reason that it performs its office, and 
reveals that which our inferior faculties are not able to com- 
prehend or measure? Shall we reject God, because he is 
God, and not man? Shall we depreciate the sun, because it 
dazzles and blinds the steadfast eye ? ; 

If we do this, and are logical enough to see what is involved 
in our system, we shall shortly, with Hume—far more keen 
and discerning than his adversaries—deny the possibility of 
ascending to that supersensual region, lost to us by the closed 
spiritual eye of intuition, shut and weighed down in death by 
the poor penny of knowledge which our pitiful philosophy has 
laid upon it. Having lost the vision of faith—the vision of 
the soul, we can no longer erect the ladder of miracles by 
which we may ascend to God, and the angels of God descend 
to us. 

Our third proposition is, That the intuitions assign limits 
between the different departments of knowledge, and deter- 
mine the appropriate method of investigation in each. A 
statement so broad as this can only be hastily and partially 
illustrated. 

Knowledge has often been greatly embarrassed and delay- 
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ed, in passing from one field of investigation to another. It 
is astonishing how much deduction bad accomplished in ma- 
thematics and logic, before men recognized and successfully 
employed the inductive method that has broken up and made 
fruitful the rich fields of natural science. Yet, when we re- 
collect how diverse are the attitudes of mind, and the facul- 
ties called forth in the two departments, our wonder partially 
ceases. 

In the one class of sciences the steps are demonstrative, 
the insight intuitive, and the relation in which the reasoning 
proceeds is one of absolute coincidence between members, 
both of which are perfectly seen ; in the other class, we deal 
with resemblances reached by the senses, partial in them- 
selves, and only partially perceived, and with causes known 
only through their effects, and thus never completely known. 
The whole movement is one—not of reasoning, but of inquiry 
—by which we add fact to fact, and so come slowly and im. 
perfectly to understand the events that transpire about us. 

The regulative idea of the deductive sciences is that of re- 
semblance under its full, perfect form—identity ; expressing 
itself in such axioms as, the whole is equal to the sum of all 
its parts, in the complete equality of mathematical units, and 
in the inclusion of the minor under the major premise. 
Handling truth under such ideas, the mind never needs to go 
out of itself. 

In the natural sciences, the regulative ideas are resemblance 
under its partial and analogical forms, and cause and effect. 
Here the mind must constantly go out of itself, has no deeper 
insight than that of the senses, and must, by patient observa- 
tion, reach the nature and limits of resemblances, the charac- 
ter and fullness of causes expounded in the entire circle of 
their effects. 

It is not strange, then, that the mind, having in its own 
workshop set up such a beautiful mechanism of thought as the 
propositions of Euclid, or the Aristotelian logic, should look 
upon them as the types of knowledge, be forced with reluc- 
tance to lay aside its analytic solvents, and should go forth 
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impatiently to inquire into those imperfect agreements of 
which, stone by stone, induction builds its temple. When 
noble edifices of demonstrative truth had gone up, like a 
dream of magic, an exhalation of the brain, it is not surprising 
that philosophy was slow to accept the sweat and toil of day 
labor, that she did not easily take to hod and hammer—the stone 
and mortar of mere masonry. 

We are now embarrassed by another such transition. Men, 
who have done much in science. very freely ridicule the im- 
perfections of philosophy, affirming that nothing of moment 
will be accomplished in this department till the methods. so 
successful in physical research are adopted. There is here a 
double error. These men neither recognize the advance made 
by philosophy, nor in the least see the inapplicability to men- 
tal science of those ideas which play so conspicuous a part in 
the material world. 

It is amusing to observe the bold dash which a philosopher 
of this school, astride the hobby of positive knowledge, will 
sometimes make into this intellectual field, overturning at the 
first tilt liberty, right, all that is peculiar to philosophy ; and 
how, after this new confusion and overthrow, he trots com- 
placently back, as if something worth while had now been 
done, an initial step of progress been taken, and a good 
lesson taught the musty metaphysicians, if they should only 
have sight enough left to see it. So Buckle denies the lead- 
ing facts of mind, and sweeps away the prime traths of his- 
tory in a work which claims to be their philosophy. So phre- 
nology, having secured the whole science of mind between its 
thumb and forefinger, fumbles the skulls of clowns, and fools, 
and criminals; expounds the living play of thought by peep- 
ing into its dead cranium ; expresses tle powers, loves, aspira- 
tions of man in vulgar fractions; and, with model, map and 
chart, makes the outlines and relations of the soul more 
systematic and simple than the geography of the German 
States. He who expects to carry the same methods from one 
department to the other, to lay down an iron track from physi- 
cal science to philosophy, and to pass over, carrying all his 
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rolling stock with him, will do nothing but bewilder himself 
aud mislead others. Philosophy isa new continent ; an ocean 
rolls between it and the physical world; new regulative ideas 
here start up and bind all successful methods to their recogni- 
tion. As we pass these waters, we must sail by the stars in 
the ascendancy, not by those below the horizon; as we step 
upon these shores, we must have our Bacon, our novuim or- 
ganum—a new charter of rights. If we treat of ethics, we 
must turn our compass to its polar star, the right; if of human 
action, we must accept to the full its condition, liberty ; if of 
theology, we must reach God by a bound of the soul, a grasp 
of faith never again to be shaken off. 

We have already tarried long on the philosophical bearings 
of our subject, and pass to its theological connections. 

Here our first statement is, That ourintuitions constitute the 
refuge and bulwark of Christian doctrine. The illustrations 
are so numerous and important that selection is not easy. 
We remind you of the fact that these intuitions were first 
set up as a barrier against the sweeping skepticism of Hume, 
a skepticism so profound and great that nothing could or did 
withstand it, on the old ground that all knowledge is derived 
from experience. Against this deluge many worthless mounds 
of sand, down to our own time, have been thrown up ; but the 
grave of these waters was only found in the new philosophy 
of Reid and Kant. Then, with a great gulf, the heavens be- 
gan to part from the earth, and to take to themselves this 
child born not more of science than of faith. If men had de. 
fended and developed the intuitive ground with the same skill 
and firmness with which it was taken, the philosophic founda- 
tions of theology would to-day be much broader, much more 


impregnable. 

Nor need we refer again to those methods of reasoning by 
which philosophy, wholly in the spirit of positive knowledge, 
has warned off from its limits, and pushed beyond its pales, 
any idea of the infinite, and thus driven religion out into the 
realm of myths, inventions, chaos and night. 

The impenetrable defence against all such assaults is the 
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firm, unyielding assertion of intuitive power, proved by the 
nature, universality and necessity of the ideas it gives us. 
Men may reason liberty away, and with it responsibility and 
the Divine government, but it is sure to return the instant we 
give play to nature, to re-open the grounds of guilt and re-lay the 
foundations of moral law ; so is it with right, with all the ideas 
theology especially handles ; they have each in turn been as- 
sailed, and each been invincible only when held as intuitive. 
It is as true of these holier, as Horace found it of lower im- 
pulses, driven out with a pitehfork they soon come back 
to us. 

Again, our intuitive powers are the chief organs of faith. 
All recognize the emotional element in faith, not all its intel- 
lectual element. Yet true faith is no more blind, is no less 
rational, than philosophy itself. We are inclined especially to 
dignify with the terms knowledge, science, the conclusions of 
our logical, our ratiocinative processes. These seem more the 
products of our own thought, have been secured with a more 
manifest and diversified action of our faculties, with the full 
play of our scientific methods; and suffer the mind, with all 
the pride of reiteration, to travel over the ground, step by 
step, by which they have been gained. Our intuitions, on 
the other hand, come, we hardly know how, are the still voice 
within us, and, sternly questioned, seem to forget or lose their 
message altogetlier. 

Yet these intuitions above all products of the mind are 
certified by the seal of God. Indeed, the whole credence we 
give them arises from faith in Him, and thus in the powers 
which he has bestowed. We accept the convictions and voice 
of the soul, because we believe that therein God whispers 
otherwise ineffable truths to us, and draws directly the inner 
ear and eve of the mind to himself. Argument may assail these 
first conditions of belief but faith makes them her citadel, and 
will not surrender them. She reposes on these great truths, 
sealed to herself under the hand of God, as title-deeds which 
philosophy may not recognize, but cannot invalidate. 

There was sublimity as well as dogmatism in the unflinch- 
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ing faith with which Reid fled to the convictions of common 
sense, and refused to yield to a skepticism he could not dis- 
tinctly confute. This repose on the voice of God within him, 
prepared the way for that recognition, those limitations and 
tests, of our intuitions which make them as incontrovertible 
as they were before certain. Faith in the time of panic held 
the ground till logic could rally its forces and reclaim it for 
truth. These intuitive convictions thus became the refuge of 
faith, the ground of that certainty with which it exclaims, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

We see also how faith, through them, secures its superior 
hold of the supernatural and invisible. In proportion as we 
carry the balance of authority over to the logical faculties, and 
employ these to reflect discredit upon our intuitions, or* to 
deny them altogether, spiritual vision is lost. On the other 
hand, as faith revives, as we distrust our own conclusions, and 
prefer rather to rely on the first convictions of the soul, the 
supernatural comes back to us, and we live as seeing things 
invisible. Faith thus shows itself the ground of the exercise 
of those faculties by which we reach the central truths of the 
spiritual world. Only as we become children and learn to see 
and to hear with the undoubting play of native powers, does the 
supernatural have its just authority with us. The man who 
uses his ratiocinative faculties as the only and the complete in- 
terpreters of truth, is like one who should insist on always 
wearing a microscope before the eye. Doubtless, certain 
things close at hand he might see with astonishing fullness of 
details, but the grand range of the universe, which belongs to 
the naked eye, would be lost; the sweep of the earth and 
the glory of the heavens would be veiled. Strike down 
the glass, and give him sight in place of this mole-like vision. 
Faith, weary of the narrow stretch of the reasoning powers, 
looks up, and beholds its God. The overpowering, command- 
ing element in its argument is the intuitive one, setting the 
glory of the infinite, as the balance and fullness of thought, 
over against the excellency of the finite. 

Now, also, may we understand the inner illumination of a 
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pure spirit. How a clear atmosphere lengthens vision, and 
carries sight pleasurably to the summit of far off mountains, or 
enables it to gather up ulong the slope of hill and valley the 
innumerable diversities of objects and surfaces. We are 
astonished at the distinctness and multiplicity of details 
rendered by the eye in a perfect medium. Let the mists of 
passion, prejudice, false philosophy, that hang on our spiritual 
horizon, and draw their unrecognized veil over us, be cleared 
up; let the inner eye, whose light is the lamb of God, be put 
in quiet, complete possession of its own field, and we shall dis- 
cover lines of revelation longer than those which descend upon 
us from Orion and the milky way, broader, fuller, more penetrat- 
ing than those which go ebbing forth from the fountains of 
thesun. With eyes couched of the Holy Spirit, we shall range 
the invisible world, with a vision like that which now wanders 
at will through the confines of this physical universe, and feed 
on its truth and beauty. 

Our intuitions, also, show themselves the adjuncts of faith 
by the interpretation they bring to portions of Scripture. We 
should be slow to draw direct proof from the Bible for a point 
in philosophy, so wholly is it shaped to the practical exigen- 
cies of the spiritual life, so completely is it devoid of those 
clues and implications of a metaphysical system which belong 
to human composition on kindred themes. A very different 
thing is it to observe the fullness and force which our philo- 
sophy reveals to us in Biblical statements. The wisdom of 
the word is said to be foolishness with God. The profane 
and vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called 
are spoken of, and things which indeed have a show of wisdom. 
These and similar passages are certainly not intended to dis- 
parage knowledge or human faculties, but rather those con- 
clusions of reason which are thrown into opposition with our 
primary convictions. This is the wisdom of man as opposed 
to God’s wisdom, an argument into which we have skillfully 
woven our own will and desire, and then used it to hush and 
smother the voice of God in the soul. 

Thus it is said, if any man thinketh he knoweth anything he 
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knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. The conceit and 
assurance of our logic are here flung back upon us as proof of 
ignorance, and we are remanded to that more undefined, 
hamble, yet profound knowledge which comes by love. The 
honest play of our faculties, the doing of God’s will, is made 
the condition of knowing the doctrine. 

So fundamental, both to philosophy and religion, is the 
recognition of the intuitive grasp and range of the human soul 
in the invisible world. If we retreat nofurther than Hamilton, 
and with him believe that the notion of cause arises from the 
inability of the mind to conceive a beginning, and that the idea of 
the infinite is the falling off and vacancy of our feeble intellect, we 
shall find that our argument has cut, at some invisible point 
above, the lines of thought which ran heavenward, and that 
they now fall back upon us, slack and worthless cordage, unable 
to lift us a foot from the earth. 

If we sink into that other philosophy, which makes all 
knowledge the generalization of experience, our eyes are out, 
and we shall grind in the mills of the Philistines, till God sees 
fit to visit us. But if we awaken the powers of the soul, if we 
see what we may see, and believe what we see, conviction 
will gather strength in the mind, and we may say to logic, 
filling the ears of a critical world with the din of its diversi- 
fied proofs, as the men-of-Samaria to the women who led 
them to Christ: “Now we believe, not because of thy say- 
ing, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

It is not by @ priori and @ posteriori arguments, by the 
heavy flapping of logical wings, carefully balanced on this 
side and on that, that the soul mounts to God. Such a labo- 
rious flight cannot transcend the dense atmosphere which 
sustains it. We reach the upper region, where mere blood 
comes pricking through the pores, under the piercing eye and 
buoyant power of our intuitive nature, moving in direct line, 
by concentrated impulse, towards its Maker. We do, indeed, 
find our starting-point in the data of sense, but the mind is 
not shot thence with the dead force of an argument, as the 
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stone flung from the catapult, but leaps thence with the living 
fire of the soul, as the eagle from its perch. 

Mere science carries death wherever it goes. Even physi- 
cal life it strives ‘to resolve into chemical and mechanical 
phenomena, and is content in proportion as it has driven be- 
fore it all free, personal and immaterial agencies. Universal, 
eternal, unchangeable law is its favorite formula, thus looking 
upon nature as having everywhere stiffened into cold, dry 
atoms, beyond the power of the potter, whether for honor or 
dishonor. Under this banner science still leads many a foray 
on faith; it knows not how to handle a spiritual force. When 
it has filled the universe from side to side, and end to end, 
with the play and hum of second causes, it sits down to con- 
template the spectacle with the delight of the mechanist 
who has crowded his factory, from loft to basement, with the 
noisy wheels of industry, and made human life in man and 
child their implement and servant, running as they run, or 
caught and crushed by them. 

Let us rather welcome that intuitive philosophy, which is 
able to recognize spiritual truth as it comes flooding through 
the physical world, and is found everywhere palpitating in it, 
giving it the poetry and inspired life of religion, binding back 
the soul to God; a philosophy that will not suffer these 
heavens, as they gush out with warmth by day, and radiate 
the infinite reaches of God’s wisdom by night, to become to 
the soul as cold and cheerless as an ice palace; nor this world, 
with its diversified, dependent lives, children of a near and 
dear Providence, to waste its words of present watchfulness 
and love on the silent air; but fills the soul and the universe 
profoundly full, as its last, most comprehensive and certain 
revelation, with the idea of the Infinite, the Almighty, thus 
conquering back from tie cold, dead forces of science the 
animate world to a living God. 
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Art. VI. — INTERPRETATION OF JAMES iv. 5, IN CONNECTION 
WITH GENESIS iv. 7. 
By E. Paret,* 


[This passage in James is considered by some interpreters 
as one of the most difficult in the New Testament. The 
Studien und Kritiken, and other German periodicals, have 
largely discussed it. In 1840, Zyro, of Bern, advocated in the 
Studien substantially the following view :—‘ Since the Scrip- 
ture says that the Holy Ghost which dwells in us strives 
against envy, this is a truth which certainly unveils the divine 
grace; but the Scripture speaks of a still greater gift of 
grace,” etc. Kern, in his commentary on James (1838), adopt- 
ing a reading of Lachmann, renders thus: “ God zealously 
longs for the Spirit which he has made to dwell in us.” Tho- 
luck, in his Litt. Anseiger, 1843, gives the sense thus: “The 
Holy Ghost who dwells in you loves you with a jealous affec. 
tion; he will endure no other love, no friendship of the world 
(vs. 4); but in return he gives greater gifts, and makes up for 
all he deprived you of,” etc. Baur,in the T'heolog. Jahrbucher, 
Tiibingen, 1855, says the citation is from Genesis vi. 1, and 
the sense this: “Do you think that the Spirit saith in vain, 
Out of envy hath he a desire to the Spirit that dwells in us? 
(i. e., that God is unwilling to give his Spirit to men because 
he thinks them unworthy to have it, since they are of flesh ?) 
As little will he do thus with them who turn to the world 
through fleshly lusts. On the contrary, to those who turn to 
him he giveth moregrace,” etc. Dr. Grimm, Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1854, renders: “Is our envy a work of the Spirit? No, but 
he giveth more grace,” etc. The author of the following article 
advocated his interpretation against Zyro in the Studien und 


* Translated from the Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 
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— 


Kritiken. Zyro replied, 1861. And now Herr Paret, Deacon 
in Mackmithl, sums up the matter in a concise exposition and 
defense, which is certainly ingenious, and may help to throw 
some light on this enigmatical text.—Eps. ] 





Previous investigations have made two points clear. 1. That 
the passage may be so punctuated that the quotation shall 
begin with ¢7z70Se7, and not with wpds. 2. That the zpos, 
before ‘envy,’ can have the sense of 7¢pié, as in Luke xviii. 1, 
and Heb. iv. 13. This I assume, and translate the passage, with 
Rauch, thus: “Or do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain 
about ‘envy, that it lusteth (longs) for the spirit that dwelleth 
inus’?” This reading—or, rather, punctuation—and this 
translation, being considered as allowable, and, I m»y add, the 
most simple and natural, it is still to be vindicated (1) in rela- 
tion to the sense and connection, and (2) in respect tothe pas- 
sage here cited from Genesis. 

1. The connection is clear, and is also correctly given by 
Zyro, in general terms. The subject of discourse is watchful- 
ness against the influence of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and particularly against envious and jealous striving, whereby 
grace and the new life, the gift of God, are imperiled. This 
yielding to the flesh and the world, already (in verse 2) set 
before the reader as ‘killing’ and ‘ envying,’ as ‘ fighting’ and 
‘warring,’ is declared to be (verse 4) adultery towards God, 
ensuring his enmity, and also, on the other hand, bringing the 
devil near and giving him power over the soul. The object 
of our passage, then, is to give a scriptural basis for this 
earnest warning, and it does this in the above citation. 

What, now, is the sense of these words? Zyro doubts 
whether it can be said with psychologic:l accuracy that 
“envy lusts, or longs, to get possession of man;” for he says, 
envy is a mere negation, andis within the soul, and not, like an 
evil spirit (Matthew xii. 44). outside of the man. And yet I 
must think that the sense of the passage is just this: Envy 
longs to get possession of man. Zyro, following Kamphausen 
(in the Studien und Kritiken, 1860, p. 116 sq.) with reference 
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to the application of Genesis iv. 7 to this case, stumbles at 
the seeming contradiction, that sin should be said to lie in 
wait before the door of the heart, while it is still and ever 
within, whenever any one acts unjustly, or even feels unjustly. 
But on this point I need only refer to one of the most terrible 
instances of this enigmatic truth, which, however, we every- 
where encounter, viz., that of Judas Iscariot: He was satanic 
even before Satan ina special sense entered into him (John 
vi. 70; xiii. 27). So, too, all of us have sin in our hearts, and 
yet sin also remains outside, especially in its demoniacal con- 
centration, lying in wait for more complete entrance within 
our hearts, that it may make those satanic and ungodly who 
are partially righteous. Sin, especially in its concentration as 
a personal power, strives with the human personality that has 
not yet become satanic, in order to get full hold, to possess 
and to devour like a lion. See Peter v. 8, to which passage 
and epistle James refers. 

Besides, sin—here viewed in the special form of envy—is not 
a mere negation, but a power, in its negation, working in po- 
sitive hostility to the good; see Rom. vii. 8,11,17,20. Hence 


“envy” as the 


there is no psychological objection to taking j 
subject of “ lusteth ;” the connection, in fact, favors this ; for 
the readers, as we have seen, are threatened with having the 
sin, that has insinuated itself, get the upper hand, and are in 
danger of losing the better part, which they now have. They 
themselves are of divided hearts (verses 4 and 8), and their 
euemy—that is “envy ”—with whom they have already begun 
to dally, is represented as having something of independence, 
something personal, and which they ought to subjugate, which 
they are still able to withstand, but which demands, on this 
very account, a double watchfulness. This personification of 
envy is indicated in part by the expression, “adulterers,” and 
the contrast between the “world” and “ God,” in verse 4, in 
part by the reference to “the devil” in what follows. The 
word “lusteth” strikingly corresponds with this personification 
of envy. 

But, now, how is it with the object? Many interpreters are 
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reluctant to apply to the spirit which dwells in man by nature 
the words, “the Spirit that dwells in us.” 
standing of the verse, we have nothing to do with such inter-' 
pretations as make “the spirit of envv” to mean the same 
with “flesh,” or the natural man; for Zyro is right in saying 
that “flesh” and “ spirit” are contraries, and cannot be taken 
as identical.) In our view, the word “spirit” here includes 
both the natural human soul ( Psyche) and the Holy Spirit, 
which dwells in believers (Rom. viii. 9). Incontestably, the 
higher, better part of man is implied, which (whether belong- 
ing to his native endowments—Gen. ii. T—or received by 
faith) descends from God and takes abode in man. And as 
Christians, believers, are here addressed, the Holy Spirit is 
not excluded but included ; but, as the text is taken from the 
Old Testament, the physical or natural spirit of man is first of 
all implied, which in the New Testament appears in 
higher potence through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
By “spirit,” therefore, we are here to understand both man’s 
native spirit and the holy spirit of life coming from God ; and, 
we my add, that in the passage of the Old Testament to which 
allusion is made, the Holy Spirit itself is not distinctly spoken 
of. However, this special phrase, “the spirit that dwells in 


(With our under- 


us,” strikingly fits in with the context, because the readers aro * 


thus reminded of the nobility of their original and renewed 
descent from God, whereby they are bound, if they would live 
after their true nature, to abide in the spirit, and to ward off 
the assaults of “envy,” which comes of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, and is therefore earthly, carnal and devilixh ; 
so that thus their spiritual life be not abased by adultery, and 


in the end brought wholly under the dominion of the Evil ' 


One. 

2. It remains for us to consider the citation, and first of all 
to find what passage is here cited. Manifestly, James sup- 
poses that the passage is well known. We are not to look 
for it, then, in the Old Testament, nor in an apocryphal book, 
nor need we suppose that it is in a book now lost. It seems to 
me indubitable that Genesis iv. 7, is the passage referred to, 

19 
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viz., “ Unto thee is his desire,” or ‘ he longs (lusts) after thee.’ 
The citation is literal as to the subject and predicate ; not 
literal, but illustrative, in relation to the object. 

The predicate ‘ desire’, (Heb. teshooga) it is evident, is iden- 
tical with the word in James. Yet we may allude to the 
special usage of this word as applied to the conjugal desire of 
woman for man (Gen. iii.), or of man to woman (Song of Songs, 
vii. 11 (10), which is here pertinent in connection with the 
previous references to ‘adulterers.’ 

The subject in both passages is only the indefinite pronoun, 
or the verbal ending of the third person, not the nomen subs- 
tantivum itself ; and this is not unimportant for the parallelism. 
But it is of special note, that the subject to be supplied is in 
the masculine gender, and this too in the Hebrew, and, what 
is more striking, it follows a feminine form. Thisis important 
in relation to the personification of “envy.” For in the pas- 
sage in Genesis reference is first had to sin, that is the sin of 
envy, as lurking before the door of the heart, to find admis- 
sion ; for “ its longing is towards man”—in this ca e towards 
Cain. But in what follows another subject is substituted for 
the ‘sin,’ viz.. ‘one that lies in wait,’ and this subject was pre- 
viously the predicate ; the sin of envy’ is, then, in Genesis 
also, personified, and in a very distinct way, strikingly like the 
personification of the devil as ‘a roaring lion’ in James, and in 
the corresponding passage in 1 Peter, v. 5-8, to which allusion 
is doubtless had in James. And it is all the more unwarrant- 
able to blunt the edge of this sharp personification by exege- 
tical flexibility, since it is the Lord God himself who is speak- 
ing in this ‘scripture’ of the Old Testament; which fact also 
makes it doubly congruous with what is said in the next 
verse (James iv. 6), “ he giveth greater grace.” 

As to the difference in the object—instead of ‘ unto thee’ (as 
in Gen. iv. 7), James has ‘the spirit that dwells in us,—this 
is not inconsistent with the correctness of the citation, for it is 
only an instance of using a passage by way of illustration, and 
in a wider point of view ; and it is used, as already intimated, 
with skilful adaptation to the readers, to remind them of the 
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sacredness of the personality with which they are ennobled. 
Hence also James selects the first person plural ‘us,’ in order to 
include himself as well as his readers in the number of those 
who are sanctified by the Spirit of God, and who do not of 
right belong to the devil, but are to withstand him. James 
had the more warrant for using the phrase in Genesis (‘ unto 
thee’) in this way, because the other passage in Genesis (ii. 7) 
which speaks of the ‘ spirit’ breathed into man, would naturally 
come into mind in connection with Gen. iv. 7; and then, too, 
the ‘desire’ spoken of in Gen. iii. 16, (where also, as in iv. 7, 
the word mashal ‘rule’ is appended,) is used more in relation 
to the body, while in iv. 7, it is a desire in relation to the 
‘spirit’, which James means to emphasize in order to acorrect 
understanding of what he says in verse 4, about ‘ adulterers’ 
and ‘ adulteresses.’ 

The more exactly we consider both these passages in their 
words and connection, the more, I think, we shall be convinced 
that they are related to each other. We may also take into 
account the similarity of situation in both cases, viz., a heart 
in danger of evil, yet forewarned by God ; in both, dissension 
between brethren, in connection with prayers (and sacrifices) ; 
the expressions in James about ‘ki ling’ and ‘ desiring to have,’ 
‘fighting’ and ‘warring,’ all culminating in ‘envy’, and the 
dexcription of Cain’s ‘ fallen countenance,’ indicating the wrath, 
which threatens to pass from envy and revenge into open 
murder; and then, too, the craft of Satan, seeing all, and 
actually prevailing over Cain, who “ was of that wicked one” 
1 John, iii. 12); while it is the object of James to warn 
agaitist his subtleties (verse 7). 

This passage, too, in James (iv. 5), throws light upon that in 
Genesis, iv. 7, which has been so variously interpreted.* There 
is a manifest reference to the peril of the soul from the wrath 
and “ falling countenance” to which Cain had yielded, in con- 
trast with the uplifted look of friendship. It may suffice to 
give in a paraphrase a rendering in the passage in Genesis : 


* See Kamphausen in Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1860, p. 116, sq. 
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“Ts it notso? when thou art right, then thou art friendly 
(towards God and thy brother : meaning this—so is an uplifted 
countenance in contrast with the gloomy discontent expressed 
by the ‘ fallen countenance’); but if thou art not right (in act 
and thought), sin lurks before the door (of the heart), and his 
(the lurker’s) desire is towards thee (to take full possession of 
thee), but do thourule over it!” 


Arr. VII.—THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
By Grorce L. Prentiss, D.D., New York. 


1. The Question before the Country. 
The history of society has rarely presented a political 


problem so important and difficult as that which now occupies 
the thoughts and is puzzling the will of the American people. 
Nearly a year has elasped since the conquest and surrender 
of the rebel armies; Congress has been almost four months 
in session; but the great problem seems still far from being 
solved. Nor is this a matter for special wonder or discour- 
agement. It is what was to be expected. It is the very 
thing for which the teaching of history and the principles of 
human nature ought to have prepared us. If at the end of 
even two or three years, the country shall be thoroughly 
pacified, the questions raised by the rebellion settled in the 
right way, and the Union restored on the basis and in the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence, the result will be 
not less honorable to the political wisdom, prudence and 
energy of the American people, than that of the war itself to 
their military skill and prowess. And such a result. achieved 
in so short a time, would have scarcely a parallel in the annals 
of the race. While the national struggle went on, we were con- 
stantly saying that the world had seldom, if ever, looked upon 
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a civil war so stupendous and to which Heaven had joined 
such 


‘*Great issues, good or bad for human kind.” 


Nor upon a calm review of the contest, are we disposed to 
retract this opinion. How, then, can we wonder, if it require 
much time, much earnest thought and discussion, and long 
patience also to secure the “ great issues ” so full of blessing 
to us and to mankind, by incorporating them with the Consti- 
tution and laws and ruling policy of the Country? For in this 
way alone, so it appears to us, can the inestimable fruits of 
the loyal victory be wrought into the nation’s life and made 
purt of its heritage forever. 

2. The Question to be settled by Legislation. 

In saying this we do not forget or lightly esteem the need 
and value of other agencies in helping on the work of a 
genuine and perfect restoration. We believe in the impor- 
tance and good effects of argument, discussion and public 
opinion, as well as in the efficacy of an enlightened self- 
interest ; so, too, in the healing influence of time, reflection, 
and the “sober second thought,” And our faith is unbounded 
in the renovating power of American and Christian ideas, 
Without the aid and co-operation of these moral forces, it 
would be, indeed, a hopeless task to solve successfully the 
problem of national restoration. But it seems to us equally 
clear, that without wise and_.effective legislation these moral 
forces are likely to prove altogether inadequate to the crisis. 
On this point we ought to learn something from our own 
history, especially during the last half century. If that history 
teaches one lesson more impressive than any other, it is the 
prodigious power of an anti-republican principle, when em- 
bodied in the fundamental law, and combined with ambitious 
passions and lust of place, to resist the principles of liberty 
and the force of truth, to corrupt the noblest parties, and, in 
the very name and garb of democracy, to organize oppression, 
social wrong, treason and rebellion. In spite of all the mild and 
persuasive agencies of freedom and Christianity, the .cham- 
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pions of slavery not only gained complete possession of political 
power and opinion at the South, but they succeeded in 
spreading their servile and fatal doctrines broadcast over the 
North, infusing them into much of the popular thinking and 
belief, and engrafting them upon the whole policy of the nation. 
And had they been able and willing to uve the weapons of party 
management, intrigue, and propagandism with the same skill 
and energy a few years longer; had they not made haste to 
turn traitors and rebels in furtherance of their dark schemes, 
they might probably have retained control of the government 
for another generation, and in the end, perhaps, have suc- 
ceeded in destroying it. 

While heartily acknowledging, then, the necessity and benefi- 
cent office of other agencies in the grand work of restora- 
tion, it seems to us hardly possible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of wise, comprehensive and effective legislation to the 
same end. Without the friendly and strong arm of National 
law to uphold and protect it, nothing short of a miracle can 
save the genuine loyalty of the South, whether of blacks or 
whites, from being put to shame and trampled under foot. 
Unless they are made part and parcel of the organic law, the 
political surrender of the Rebellion, and the guarantees 
which the triumphant loyalty of the nation justly demands 
as the terms of that surrender, are almost certain to prove a 
snare anda delusion. It was in perjured defiance and violation 
of the Constitution and laws of.the land that the Rebellion 
started and was carried on. It was by the offended majesty and 
resistless energy of the Constitution, and of the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, that the Rebellion was crushed out ; and 
is it not both a logical and a righteous conclusion that the 
blood-bought fruits of the transcendent victory should be 
rendered sure and permanent by solemn constitutional and 
legal sanction? 

3. Legislation and the War. 

We have just said that the Rebellion was overthrown by the 
power of the Constitution and of the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. None will admit this more readily, or with a deeper con- 
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viction, than the patriotic soldiers and sailors of the Union, 
who fought and vanquished the armies of treason ; none 
know so well as they that the secret of their moral, yea, of 
no small part of their physical strength and courage, and the 
sign by which they conquered, were the imperiled Constitu- 
tion and laws of their country. How many of these laws 
were made for the very purpose of summoning them to the 
field, of arming, clothing, feeding and sustaining them there, 
of taking care of them when sick, and wounded, and disabled, 
and of providing for the mothers, widowsand orphans of their 
companions slain in battle The patriotic and bold legis 
lation of Congress was no less essential to the triumph of the 
righteous cause than the firmness, sagacity and energy of 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet, or, than the Union armies 
and navy, uader Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, Farragut 
and their other famous leaders. Without this legislation, the 
nation would have been compelled to give up the struggle at 
the very outset. It was Congress that not only advised but 
ordained, 


2 POPs How war might, best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves—iron and gold, 
In all her equipage.......... = 


So long as the annals of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion last, the 
fame of Congress in the work of subduing it, and of destroying 
its guilty cause by the Great Amendment, will be indissolubly 
linked to that of our martyred President and his trusty minis- 
ters, to that of our living and departed heroes, and to that of 
their common and mighty Leader—the American people. 

4. Congress and Restoration. 

And if Congress have, as we trust it has, the wisdom, firm 
ness and foresight to perform aright the work now assigned 
to it by Divine Providence and the National will, the fame of 
its patriotism will become still more resplendent, and it will 
endear itself, as never before, to the heart of the loyal people, 
to good men over all the earth, and to coming ages. The po- 
litical problem, as we said ‘before, is one of the most difficult 
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and important ever presented to the judgment and decision of 
any nation. It demands for its solution the highest style of 
practical American statesmanship. If our canonized fore- 
fathers, the founders and master-builders of the Government, 
along with the most renowned statesmen and expounders of 
the Constitution and the laws, who succeeded them, were to 
come back again to earth and address themselves to the im- 
mense task, they would find it not unworthy of their united 
wisdom. We cannot summon them back to earth, but, fortu- 
nately, the clear light of their example, and experience, and 
noble principles, still shines about those to whose hands the 
task is actually entrusted. Congress has only to follow onthe 
line, and act in the spirit of the greatest and best statesmen of 
the Republic in the past, in order to solve the problem in the 
right way. 

And here we approach a question about which, unhappily, 
very serious differences of opinion have arisen among loyal 
men. We mean, of course, the question whether it belongs of 
right to the President or to Congress to fix the terms upon which 
the States lately in rebellion shall be allowed to occupy their old 
places in the Union, to resume their normal relations with the 
Government, and to share equally, as aforetime, in the National 
legislation. Had Congress been in session, or been specially 
assembled, as we cannot but think it should have been, upon the 
surrender of the rebel armies, perhaps the question would 
never have been raised ; for nothing is plainer than that every 
consideration of public duty and policy required the hearty’ 
coiperation of Congress and the President in the work of re- 
construction. By such codperation the Ship of State had 
been piloted safely through the tremendous storms of war ; 
and vow, when the perfect triumph of the country’s arms was 
to be crowned and perpetuated by the triumph and peaceful 
reign of the country’s principles, how natural that the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Government should draw 
still nearer to each other, should take intimate counsel together, 
and frown indignantly upon the bare suggestion of a rupture 
between them! This is what the people demanded and ex- 
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pectted—this is what they demand and expect now; and we 
do not envy any man, whatever his position or his motives, 
who undertakes to thwart them in this matter. Not in the 
highest stress and pressure of the war was the loyalty of the 
country more in earnest, more vigilant, or less disposed to be 
trifled with than it is to-day; never, since the attack upon 
Fort Sumter, was it less wise or less safe for any servant of 
the American people, who desires to stand well in their confi- 
dence and affection, to set up his own will against theirs, or to 
tamper with the sacred principles upon which they have set 
the seal of their supreme approval, of their word of honor, 
and of their most precious blood. If it must needs be that 
offences come, woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh ! 

We could have wished, we repeat, that the President and 
Congress might have had the opportunity for mutual consul- 
tation and interchange of views at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment after the overthrow of the military power of the rebel- 
lion. That great event, so full of national joy and triumph, 
falling in with the assassination of President Lincoln, an event 
so heavy laden with national grief and agony, filled the public 
mind with religious thoughts, hushed the voice of faction, and 
knit all true hearts together in patriotic and awe-struck feel- 
ing. The hour would seem to have been singularly au<picious 
for harmony atid a good understanding between the President, 
unexpectedly called to his exalted station in a way so fearful, 
and the National Legislature. But the golden hour passed 
away unused. Perbaps Providence so allowed it for the na- 
tion’s good. A speciai meeting of Congress was deemed un- 
advisable ; and as more than half a year would elapse before 
its regular session, only two courses remained open to the 
President ; one to postpone the whole question of reconstruc- 
tion until winter, and in the meanwhile hold the rebel States 
stillin the unrelaxed grasp of war ; the other, to adopt at once 
and begin to carry out a reconstruction policy of his own. 

5. The Course adopted by the President. 

He chose the latter course. We do not blame him for it. 
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We are ready to believe that he did so from deliberate con- 
viction, and with the best motives. Nocandid person can read 
his varied u'tersnces during the six weeks succeeding his ac- 
cession to the Presidency, without feeling that he was pro- 
foundly impressed with the greatness of his responsibility to 
the country, and that he earnestly desired to discharge it in 
such a way as to vindicate and establish the principles for which 
the nation had been fighting. In spite of the painful scene in 
the Senate Chamber, on the 4th of March, his serious, modest 
deportment, and the manly tone of his brief speeches and re- 
sponses, at once opened his way to the heart and confi- 
dence of the people. The chief fear was, lest his strong opin- 
ions respecting the crime of treason, and the duty of punishing 

nd confiscating the property of the authors of rebellion, 
coupled with the remembrance of his own wrongs and suffer- 
ing, might impel him to a policy of undue severity. Such was 
the public sentiment towards him in the earlier stages of his 
administration—a sentiment deepened by sincere admiration 


for his sturdy and truly heroic patriotism in resisting the coun- 
sels of the conspirators in the Senate Chamber during the 
dreadful winter of 1860-61; when, Abdiel-like, 


** Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.” | 


It cannot be denied that a very different feeling towards the 
President is now pervading the minds of a vast majority of his 
countrymen, to whose favor and suffrage he owes his great 
office ; nor can it be denied that a change still more marked 
and universal has taken place in the sentiment entertained 
towards him by his countrymen, who did what they could to 
defeat his election. It is a strange political phenomenon, and 
we will attempt a brief exp!ana ion of it. In doing so we 
shall try to express ourselves in the spirit of Christian mod- 
eration, without passion and without malice. 

By adopting an independent plan of his own for bringing the in- 
surrectionary states back to their normal relations with the Gov- 
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ernment, Mr. Johnson was obliged to settlein advance some of 
the most difficult and delicate questions growing out of the re- 
bellion. He was obliged, also,to carry out his plan by an exer- 
cise of the war-power more summary and sweeping, in several 
respects, than even its exercise while the war was flagrant. 
This was the twofold disadvantage and danger of his course ; 
for it was a path from which, once entered upon, it was not 
easy to turn back. But, on the other hand, we freely admit 
that while the course adopted rendered any radical mistake 
peculiarly perilous, it afforded no small advantages for the 
execution of the right policy. Certainly, it was a most de- 
sirable thing to hasten by more than half a year the blessed 
work of peace and national restoration. 

6. The President and Restoration. 

Did the President devise the right policy? Was his plan of 
reconstruction in full accordance with the principles which the 
country had asserted by force of arms, had embodied in the 
immortal Proclamation of Emancipation, and the great Amend- 
ment, and had pledged its solemn word to maintain? In order 
to answer these questions, we must consider the Executive 
plan, both in its inception and in its practical development. 
That in its inception if was intended to do full justice to the 
principles asserted in the war, we do not deny; nor 
can we doubt, that in its later development it involved the 
virtual abandonment of several of those principles. From the 
Proclamation of Amnesty, and that of the same date appointing 
Mr. Holden Provisional Governor of North Carolina (which 
two Proclamations contained the first official announcement of 
the Executive plan of reconstruction), to the assembling of Con- 
gress, there was an interval of more than six months; it was 
a pregnant period, equal to as many years of ordinary politi- 
cal existence ; and during this long space the President's poli- 
cy was in rapid process of development. Points in it which 
were at first ob-cure, became distinct and unmistakable. Its 
positive application to State after State demonstrated more and 
more clearly exactly what it was, how it operated, and what 
changes it was undergoing ; for not only were new features 
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added to it, and old features dropped, but another animus, a 
new soul, as it were, seemed gradually to get possession of it. 
In response to the anxious inquiries of the loyal people, it was 
at first said, that the whole plan was tentative ; that it was 
only a grand experiment; and if not successful, could be re- 
considered and changed when Congress met. But when Con- 
gress met, the representatives of the loyal States and people, 
instead of being asked to examine and express their opinion 
of the evidence respecting the success of the momentous ex- 
periment, were told that the whole matter was res adjudicata, 
and that it only remained for them to judge of the qualifica- 
tions and returns of persons claiming seats from the late rebel 
States. The President’s Message, however, did not fully re- 
veal to the public eye the mature form and pressure, or the 
ultimate drift, of his policy. This revelation was completed, 
though the speeches of its special friends, and of the old polit- 
ical enemies of Mr. Johnson and President Lincoln on the 
floors of Congress, by the proclamation of the Secretary of 
State, announcing the adoption of the Great Amendment (and 
thereby assuming that the Secession States, enumerated in the 
proclamation, were in the full possession and exercise of the 
Constitutional powers belonging to them before the revolt) 
by the “ Conversation with a distinguished senator,” on further 
amending the Constitution, Negro Suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, and other important matters then pending in Con- 
gress-—a conversation immediately telegraphed over the 
country in a semi-official form, by the message vetoing the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill, and the exultations it elicited from 
the bitter opponents of the war in the North, and the whole dis- 
loyal press of the South; and, above all, by the deplorable 
scene and speech in front of the White House, on the anni- 
versary of Washington’s birth-day. It pains us exceedingly 
even to allude to this speech ; and we will only add, that if it 
was a death-blow to the budding hopes of some aspiring poli- 
ticians, or of some veteran political managers, it was none the 
less a loud alarm to the people to stand up for their faithful 
Senators and Representatives. It is no part of our object to 
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) attempt an exposition of the motive and influences which gov. 
} erned the Executive in the adoption and carrying out of his 
' policy, or which led to the changes in its character and in the 
| tone of its advocates already referred to. We believe such 
}  anexposition would be by no means difficult, and would tend 
| to relieve the President of some unfriendly suspicions. But 
it would involve statements, personal allusions, and reflec- 
tions upon the operation of human infirmities and prejudice, 
which would be here out of place and not in keeping with the 
conciliatory and pacific aim of this discussion. 

Let us go back a moment to the earlier stages of the Presi- 
dent’s plan. We have no space, nor need we, to dwell upon all 
its details. Jts general character is easily described. Its fun- 
; damental postulate was that the revolted States were in the 
Union and had never been out. The Amnesty Proclamation and 
oath formed an essential part of it; as did also, apparently, 
the pardon of a large portion of the persous excepted from the 
benefits of that Proclamation. It contemplated the formation 
of new State constitutions, and the election of new State gov- 
ernments, and members of Congress, though the action of the 
old voting masses of the white population, irrespective c‘ their 
loyalty, or disloyalty, during the war. It excluded the col- 
ored race from participating in the choice of members of the 
Constitutional Conventions, on the ground that they formed 
no part of the people, in the legal sense of the term, and were 
not entitled to vote by the constitution and laws of the States 
in force immediately before the passage of their ordinances of 
secession. 

In the selection of his provisional governors, the President 
may notin every case have been fortauate, but some of his 
appointments were «admirable, and we believe he took espe- 
cial pains to find out the right men. No restriction was laid 
upon the electors in choosing members of the conventions, or 
State officers, and members of Congress under the new Con- 
stitutions ; and aceordingly a large proportion of the succesful 
candidates in almost every State were from the ranks of old 
fire-eaters, secessiouists, and officers in the rebel armies.- Gen- 
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eral Wade Hampton, instead of emigrating to Brazil, was run 
for governor of South Carolina, and was only defeated by a 
few votes. In Mississippi General Humphreys had to receive a 
special pardon in order to be qualified for the Gubernatorial 
chair, to which he had been elected over Judge Fisher, a lead- 
ing opponent of secession. Mr. Holden, one of the ablest and 
most outspoken enemies of the Richmond despotism in all the 
Sonth, and a favorite of the President, was defeated in North 
Carolina. Indeed, the well-known wishes of the President 
were constantly and openly disregarded in the choiee of both 
Governors and Members of Congress ; but very few of the 
latter could take the test-oath ; and some of them defiantly 
boasted that thev could not and would not take it, arguing coolly 
that it was in violation of their constitutional rights, and conse- 
quently nulland void! Ina word, had General Sherman’s arrange- 
ment with General Joe Johnston been so far approved by the 
authorities at Washington as to allow the then existing Rebel 
State Governments to take the oath of allegiance and go right 
on, they would, probably, have proved to be about as loyal 
and quite as ready to comply with the other terms of the Pre- 
sident’s policy as those chosen under the new constitutions. 
They were essentially the same body, under different names. 
In allowing these things the President certainly departed very 
far from the doctrines laid down in his speech “ defining the 
grounds on which he accepted the nomination” for the Vice- 
Presidency on the ticket with Mr. Lincoln. In that speech, 
delivered at Nashville, June 9, 1864, he said : 


‘In calling a convention to restore the State, who shall restore and re-establish 
it? Shall the wan who gave his influence and his means to destroy the Govern- 
ment? Is he to participate in the great work of re-organization? Shall he, who 
brought this misery upon the State, be permittel to control its destinies? If this 
be so. then all this precious blood of our brave soldiers and officers so freely poured 
out will have been wantonly spilled. All the glorious victories won by our noble 
armies will go for nought, and all the battle-fields which have been sown with dead 
heroes during the rebellion will have been made memorable in vain. Why all this 
carnage aid devastation? It was that treason might be put down and traitors 
punished. Therefore, J say that traitors should take a back seat in the work of resto- 
ration If th re be but five thousand men in Tennessee loyal to the constitution, loyal 
to freedom, loyal to justice, these true and faithful men should control the work of re- 


organization and reformation absolutety.” 
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We are not aware that any definite and full public state- 
ment of the Executive terms was made to the Constitutional 
Convention and Legislature of North Carolina, or to those of 
any other State subsequently assembled in pursuance of suc. 
cessive Proclamations from Washington. In the process of 
reconstruction these terms seem to have been communicated 
in amanner more or lexs peremptory, as occasion required. The 
principal ones were the prohibition of slavery—an abandon. 
ment of the doctrine of State sovereignty by declaring the 
ordinances of secession null and void from the beginning, re- 
pudiation of the Rebel debts, protection of the freedmen by 
granting them certain civil rights, and a ratification of the Great 
Amendment. In prescribing these terms, the President had 
so far the emphatic consent and approval of the nation. They 
were regarded as eminently just and reasonable ; but there 
was « good deal of popular dis<atisfaction on account of the 
halting and partial way in which some of them were accepted ; 
and also with the stubborn temper in which several of them 
were, in repeated instances, allowed to be rejected. There 
was, too, a wide-spread feeling that the refusal of the couven. 
tions (there miy have been one or two exceptions) to submit 
the new Constitutions, embodying a portion of the Exécutive 
terms, to the popular approval, besides being un-American 
and anti republican, indicated a clear consciousness of having 
complied with those terms under coércion ; andthere was, fur- 
thermore, a strong suspicion that their non-ratification by the 
people might hereafter be alleged as a validreason for changing 
them in order to annul and repudiate the obnoxious provisions. 

When the correspondence between the President and the 
Secretary of State on the one hand, and the leaders of the 
Reconstruction movement in the South on the other, shall see 
the light, this matter will possibly become more plain. But 
the varied evidence already before the public demonstrates, 
we are constrained to say, that most, if not all, of the Rebel 
States did what they did to carry out the Executive policy, 
under silent protest, and against their own will; that they 
acted mainly upon a conviction—not of the justice of the policy 
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and the reasonableness and duty of accepting it, but of the 
absolute necessity of accepting it in order to get back their 
old rights and privileges and powers inthe Government. But 
even if the evidence afforded at the time hid been equivocal, 
the mss of evidence, public and private, official and non-official, 
which has been accumuluting since, leaves ground for hardly 
a shadow of reasonable doubt on the subject. There is, to be 
sure, some conflict of testimony ; as, unquestionably, there is 
a good deal of diversity of sentiment in different parts of the 
South and in different circles or strata of Southern society ; 
there are, we rejoice to know, noble exceptions both indivi- 
dual and in the case of whole communities ; but still, we repeat 
it, the current of evidence is overwhelmingly in the direction of 
a dominant spirit still disloyal, anti-Repablican and inimical at 
heart and in purpose to the Government and to the Union—so 
long at least as the Union shall stand, and the Government be 
conducted, upon the principles of jus:ice and freedom asserted 
in the war—and yet only a smull portiun of the testimony, 
taken before the Committee on Reconstruction, hus been 
made public. 

7. The Temper of the South and the Rightful Terms of Re 
storation. 

The bearing of this temper and state of affairs upon the 
political situation is too obvious to require long comment. It 
explains much of the difference between the President and 
Congress. If there was sufficient reason to believe that 
the Secession States were perfectly sincere in abandoning 
the principles which impelled them to attempt the destruction 
of the Government; that they see and acknowledge the error 
of their ways; that they accept and intend to carry out in good 
faith the abolition of slavery, the concession of all their rights 
to the freedmen, and the repudiation of the debts contracted in 
the interest of rebellion ; that they mean in their hearts hence- 
forth to stand up for the Flag of our Country, “keep step 
to the music of the Union,”and deport themselves in all 
things as becometh loyal members of the great democratic 
household and commonweulth of American liberty; we say, 
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if there were ample evidence for believing this concerning 
them, the problem would be speedily solved, and they would 
be weleomed back with delight to the ancestral hearth-stove, 
aud to the confidence, love, privileges, and all the honors of the 
National family !, Congress, we are sure, would soon be prep.r- 
ed to open wide its doors and bid their Senators and Represent- 
atives come in and take part in the councils of the regenerated 
Republic. Let them thus come with frank and manly acknow- 
ledgment of error upon their lips; let them return to their 
Country—that benignant Parent who nourished and brought 
them up as children, and against whose august Majesty they 
lifted up their unfilial hands—in the temper of the prodigal 
son, when he said—Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee !—and we ure persuaded that the hardest “ Radicals,” 
even Mr. Sumner and Mr. Garrison, would not be a whit behind 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Beecher, or the President himself, in wil- 
lingness to forget the past and restore them to the full commu- 
nion and enjoyment of the National life and patrimony. And if 
treason and rebellion be what Mr. Johnson has so often and 
so impressively declared them to be—great and terrible crimes 
against society—if the revolt against the Government of the 
United States was the most causeless and wicked, as well as one 
of the most gigantic recorded in history, then why should not 
the Stites which hive been so deep in both treason and rebel- 
lion, while seeking pardon and restoration, thus frankly and 
practic lly acknowledge that they have done wrong? Had 
the prodigal son, whose case is so often cited in favor of instant 
restoration, said to his father, that he felt no regret for having 
wasted his substance in riotous living, that he only regretted 
not having been able to “succeed” in such.a course, that he was 
conscious of no sin against Heaven, and of no violation of filial 
duty ; that, in a word, he had come home simply because hun- 
ger forced him to do so, and that now he claimed at once and 
of right a full share in the old homestead ;—had the prodigal 
son, we say, returned in this temper, and with such words 
upon his lips, would his father have been so likely to have had 
compassion on him, and to have said to his servants, “Bring forth 
20 
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the best robe and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet ; and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and 
let us eul and be merry ; for this my son was dead and is alive 
again ; he was lost and is found !” ? 

In his memorable speech, accepting the Builtimore nomina- 
tion, Mr. Jolinson expressed his sentiments on this subject 
very strongly : 


‘*T say that the traitor has ceared to be a citizen, and in joining the 
rebel'ion, has become a public enemy. He forfeited the right to vote 
with loyal men when he renounced his citizenship, and sought to destroy 
our Government. We say to the most honest and industrious foreigner 
who comes from England or Germany to dwell among us, to add to the 
wealth of the country: ‘ Before ) ou can be a citizen, you must stop here 
for five years.’ If we are so cautious about foreiguers, who voluntarily 
renounce their homes to live with us, what should we say to the traitor 
who, although born and reared among us, has raised a parracidal hand 
against the Government which always protected him? My judgment is 
that he should be subjected to a severe ordeal before he is restored to 
citizenship. A feilow who takes the oath merely to save his property, 
and denies the validity of the oath, is a perjured man, and not to be 
trusted. Before these repenting rebels can be t:usted, let them bring 
forth the fruits of repentance. He who helped to make all these widows 
and orphans, who draped the streets of Nashville in mourning, should 
suffer for his great crime. * * * * Ah! these rebel leaders have a 
strong personal reason for holding out, to save their necks from the 
halter; and these leaders must feel the power of the Government. 
Treason must be made odious, and traitors must be punished and im- 
poverished ; their great plantations must be seized, and divided into 
small farms, and sold to honest, industrious men.’’ 


Now, whatever difference of opinion there may be about 
the repentant temper of the Secession States, or about the 
necessity and expediency of requiring any confession of re- 
pentance at all, we do not see how loyal men can well differ 
as to the expediency and necessity of making certain “ fruits 
meet for repentance ;” that is, certain positive, irrepealable 
acts and stipulations, answerable to a genuine political meta- 
noia, the conditions of their restoration. If they are s ncere 
in abandoning the principles of the rebellion and returning to 
their allegiance, they will uncomplainingly accept these con- 
ditions; if they are insincere, the safety, not to say the honor, 
of the nation renders such conditions all the more needful. 

We have already mentioned the terms prescribed by the 
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President and complied with, in part, by the Southern conven- 
tions and legislatures ; one of these, at least—that repudiating 
the Rebel debt—should be inserted in the Federal Constitution. 
It is one of vital importance, was very unwillingly accepted, 
and can be annulled at pleasure after the restoration is com- 
pleted, unless rendered perpetual by special compact or by 
constitutional provision. We are astonished that any loyal 
man who knows the history of Mississippi Repudiation, 
holds sacred the National debt, and is tolerably well acquainted 
with human nature, should hesitate an instant in requiring the 
revolted States to test their sincerity in repudiating the Rebel 
debt, by ratifying the act as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States ; and we do not think it would be out of 
place or unstatesmanlike to make part of the same amend- 
ment a pledge binding all the people of the United States and 
their posterity to pay in full the debt contracted by the nation 
in defence of its life. 

There is another condition of restoration which ought to be 
absolutely insisted on, in the shape of an amendment to the 
Constitution; we mean a change in the basis of Southern 
representation. It is most unjust, and would be a monstrous 
anomaly, as well as folly, to allow the South to gain a large 
addition to its power in Congress and in the Electoral college 
in consequence of rebellion, and that too by the disfranchise- 
ment of a third of its population, all of them now free citizens 
of the United States. Tle Conkling Amendment seems to many 
to be open to grave objections, and we earnestly hope, if it should 
fuil, that by the harmoniousand united counsels of all true friends 
of Liberty and Union in Congress, another and still better one, 
if possible, may be framed and adopted. We do not quite see 
the propriety of some things that have recently been said and 
written on the subject of amending the Constitution. “A free 
government,” says Machiavelli, “in order to maintain itself free, 
hath need, every day, of some new provision in favor of liberty.” 
Especially is this true in an agitated transitional period like the 
present, when society, having passed successfully through great 
convulsions and strife of arms, is just crystalizing into fresh 
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forms of life and polity. How easy at such a critical moment, 
by some vital error of omission or commission, to jeopardize the 
advantages gained, and mar for ages the strength and beauty of 
the New Era? Norash, irreverent hand should, indeed, be laid 
upon the Constitution—that ark of our political covenant. But 
what more fitting, what more just and reasonable, than that 
having already seized the wonderful Providential opportunity 
to cleanse the sacred instrument of the Nation’s life from the 
poison and pollution of Slavery, we should not let the incom- 
parable season slip away without also placing under its strong 
protection such guarantees of Southern allegiance, and of the 
country’s future peace, solvency and safety, as can be so well 
assured, if assured at all, in no uther way? And in such legis- 
lation the Secession States are justly entitled to have no other 
voice, than that of assenting to it as a condition of their resto- 
ration. And the same thing may be said of such legislation as 
the Civil Rights bill, designed to enforce the principles of the 
Great Amendment. As to amendments affecting the general in- 


terests of the whole country alike, North and South, irrespec. 
tive of the rebellion, we would not think it expedient to press 
any such now. Let us wait until all sections and all the people 
can freely participate in the work. We might fortify these 
views by the opinion of President Johnson, so forcibly expres- 
sed in his speech, already twice referred to, accepting the 
Baltimore nomination : 


‘¢T hold, with Jefferson, that government was made for the convenience 
of man, and not man for government. The laws and constitutions were 
designed as instruments to promote his welfare ; and hence, from this 
principle, I conclude that governments can and ought to be changed and 
amended to conform to the wants, tothe requirements and progress of 
the people, and the enlightened spirit of theage. * * * And let me 
say that now is the time to secure these fundamental principles, while 
the land is rent with anarchy and upheaves with the throes of a mighty 
revolution. While society is in this disordered state, and we are seeking 
sxcoriry, let us fix the foundations of the Government on principles of eternal 
Justice, which will endure for all time.’’ 

. 


To the terms of settlement already mentioned we are aware 
that many of the wisest and best statesmen and Christian 
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patriots in the land add one more as indispensable, viz., ne- 
gro suffrage. 

8. Restoration and Negro Suffrage. 

Without the ballot in the hands of the colored man, and se- 
cured to him by legal and constitutional provision, they do 
not believe in the practicability of peaceful and permanent 
restoration ; and the reasons which they adduce in support 
of this opinion are certainly entitled to the most candid and 
deliberate consideration. | Their argument: may be stated 
in a few words: “What the nation wants, is genuine pa- 
cification and security ; both are indispensable, and we can- 
not have one of them without the other. But unless the 
principles and passions of human nature are wholly dif- 
ferent in this country from what they have been in any 
other, how is it possible to have either security or genu- 
ine pacification, so long as the slave-holding aristocracy is 
still in complete possession of its old political power, and 
there is nothing but the strong arm of Federal authority 
to protect the four millions of negroes from the selfishness, 
the pride, and the cruel spirit of caste by which.it has always 
been distinguished? What childish simplicity to suppose 
that the real character of this unscrupulous, crafty, and de- 
termined oligarchy is essentially changed, because it has been 
defeated in its treason and rebellion; because its ambitious 
schemes have. been foiled, and its poor slaves, instead of 
serving as the corner-stone of a grand slave empire, have 
been wrested from its grasp, and made free citizens of the 
United States! Is it usual in this world for ruling classes, 
organized in social wrong and oppression, to be converted to 
justice and humanity by such a process as this? And yet, 
this is what seems to be expected. It is proposed to install 
the two or three hundred thousand great planters of the 
South, who brought all this mischief ‘and misery upon us, 
in their former “ pride of place,” both in their own States 
and in the Federal Government; and you hope that, having 
been taught by the nation such sharp lessons on the perils of 
treason and rebellion, they will henceforth demean them- 
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selves as good and loyal citizens. Credat Judceus Appella! 
On the other hand, as a further means of pacification and 
security, it is proposed to leave the four millions of freedmen 
to perfect themselves, under the care and instruction of their 
old masters, in the truly republican principles of taxation 
without representation, and free citizenship without the bal- 
lot! In the same way, it is proposed to teach them how the 
Government of the United States punishes its enemies, and 
rewards its faithful, but humble, despised friends! Perhaps 
this is the right method, but we cannot see it. Without 
denying that there are serious difficulties in any and every 
plan of settlement that human wisdom can devise, it is our 
profound conviction that the method of ImparTiAL Justice is 
is most simple, most safe, and will most quickly and effect- 
ually gain the object. Enfranchise the negro, now that he is 
a free citizen of the United States, put into his hands the 
ballot—that most approved weapon of American Law and 
Liberty—and with this trusty. weapon he can not only protect 
himself, but render even better service to the cause of the 
Union than he rendered it with the bullet in time of war. 
Grant he is unlettered, ignorant and credulous; are there 
not also millions of white people in the land who are very 
imperfectly instructed in the knowledge of political truth 
and duty, and who are enthralled to most bitter and dangerous 
prejudices? Grant that the intelligence of the negro is 
coarse, plebeian bran, and that of the Anglo-Saxon the finest 
patrician flour; yet the deepest of political thinkers—“ the 
Master of them who know”— illustrates the wisdom of ad- 
mitting the many to share in the power of government, on 
this very ground.* If the negro is below the Anglo-S.xon 


* The whole passage is remarkable, and seems to have been written for our 
instruction : 


ro 6é uy) peradidovati pndé peréxetv, pohepov* orav yap arisor 
modAoi xai mévynres UMA pxywor., Moleuiwv avayxator eivar mAnpH 
ryv moAtv ravtny. Aeinerar bn tov BovdAevedSat xai xpivety uereé- 
yetv adrovs. J16mep nai DoAwyv nai rav adAwy rivés vouoSerav 
rarrovoty éxi re ras apxyarpesias nai ras EVSUVAS TOY Apxdrvr@r, 
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of the South in mental strength and development, is he not 
far above his late master and a large majority of the South- 
ern people in all the instincts of sincere loyalty and devo'ion 
to liberty? And is not righteous instinct, however rude and 
undeveloped, better and safer than the most highly cultivated 
understanding, when perverted by bitter prejudices and error? 
Negro enfranchisement may be a very revolutionary measure, 
yet, not half as revolutionary as the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation and the great Amendment of which it is the natural, as 
well as logical sequeuce, and conclusion; nor is it half so 
startling to the great majority of cautious, conservative minds 
as was the propos:l of universal emancipation, in the winter 
of 1861-2. What dismal things were then foretold about a 
war of races, social horrors and disaster to the Union cause, 
should the general Government venture to lay its destroying 
hand upon “the peculiar institution!” At all events, there 
is, we contend, no help for universal suffrage, without respect 
of color. That is our American principle, and we must now 
fearlessly apply it to “preserve the precious jewel liberty 
in the family of freedom.” The negro must be clothed with 
the elective franchise, or both the white Unionist of the 
South, and the Government itself, will have nothing but 
trouble and agitation before them. With the ballot in the 


apxetv bé natauovas ovum i@6r. Tlavres pév yap éxov61 6GvvedAQor- 
res inadvHV Ai6Snorv, nai wiyvupevort Tors PeaAriob1 ras MoAES wpeEA- 
od61, xaSamEep uy KaSaAPA TPOGH META TIS MaSAPAS THY nNa6av 
moet Spy6iuwrépav ris ddiyess yowpis & Exadros aredrs mepi rd 
upivetv é6tiv. 3 


**Tt is fearful to allow them (that is, ‘the freemen and the multitude of 
the citizens’) no share in the government; for when the many and the poor 
are excluded from power, such a state must of necessity be full of enemies. It 
remains, then, that they should have a place in the public assemblies, and in deter- 
mining causes, And for this reason, Solon and some other legislators give them 
power of electing the officers of the state, and of inquiring into their conduct after 
their term of office, but do not allow them to act as mgistrates themselves; for 
All, each of whom is individually deficient in julgment, have sense enough collec- 
tively, and by being mingled with their superiors, become profitable to the State; 
just as experience teaches that fine flour, when mized with the coarse, renders the 
whole more wholesome and nutritious.”—Aristotle’s Politics, Book III. chap. vi. 
Sec. vii. 
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hands of the negro, the Union will have at once a majority of 
its friends and of friends of its principles in South Carolina 
and Mississippi, and, ere long, in every Southern Stute. 
There will be a great loyal party in the South, led by such 
true men as General Hamilton, of Texas, Governor Brownlow, 
of Tennessee, Governor Marvin, of Florida, Joshua Hill, of 
Georgia, and hundreds more like them—a party in full sym- 
pathy with the Government and the free North. Sooner or 
later, the principles of this party will gain the ascendency 
throughout the South ; and, what is best of all and the prin- 
incipal thing, this ascendency will be only another name for 
the triumph of truth and justice ; it will mean genuine peace 
and security for the South and the whole nation alike. Give 
us UNIVERSAL ENFRANCHISEMENT, and we go, with all our hearts, 
for UniversaL Amnesty.” Such is the ground occupied by the 
advocates of negro suffrage, as the best solution of our troubles; 
and among these advecates, we repeat, are some of the weight- 
iest stutesmen and Christian patriots of the country, and some 
of its most influential religious bodies. It is the ground taken 
by the undivided and emphatic voice of our own church, at 
the meeting of its General Assembly in the city of Brooklyn, 
last May. It is well known, too, that, soon after the close of 
the war, some of the most discerning men of the South looked 
with favor upon negro suffrage as the safest and quickest solu- 
ution of the question of reconstruction. But, notwithstanding 
the great force of the argument, we must frankly confess that 
we have, as yet, not been able to view the subject exactly in 
this light. We have rather inclined to the opinion that if the 
basis of Southern representation were changed, and the prin- 
ciple of colored and impartial suffrage were adopted, by put- 
ting the ballot into the hand of the negro, on certain conditions, 
to be hereafter applied to blacks and whites alike, the main ob 
ject would be reached, if not as speedily, yet, perhaps, more 
safely and happily. Other things being satisfactory, we 
could, for ourselves, be content at present with substantially 
the plan of the President, in his remarkable letter to Gover- 
nor Sharkey, of Mississippi, believing that all the rest would 
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certainly follow in due time. Had the President made the 
sentiments of this letter a part of his policy of reconstruc- 
tion—and under the wholly abnormal and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the case, he had, in our opinion, the same 
power and as good a right to do so as to annul the existing 
State governments, appoint provisional-governors, order new 
constitutional conventions to be chosen, prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of their electors, and require of the conventions, when 
assembled, what he did require of them ;—had such a limited 
negro suffrage, we say, been made one of the terms of the 
Executive plan of reconstruction, the country would be now 
much nearer the end of its troubles than, we fear, it is. 

The letter deserves to be quoted entire. It is as follows: 

Executive Mansion, / 
Wasutnerton, D. C., August 15, 1865. § 
Gov. Wa. L. Suarxey, Jackson, Miss. : 

I am gratified to see that you hawe organized your convention without 
difficulty. I hope that, without delay, your convention will amend your 
State constitution, abolishing slavery, and denying to all future legisla- 
tures the power to legislate that there is property in man; als» that they 
will adopt the Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, abol- 
ishing slavery. If you could extend the elective franchise to all persons 
of color who can read the Constitution of the United States in English, 
and write their names; and to all persons of color who own real estate, 
valued at not less than $250, and pay taxes thereon, you could com- 
yletely disarm the adversary, and set an example which other States will 
} : , I 
follow,. THis you CAN DO WITH PERFECT SAFETY, and you thus place the 
Southern States, in reference to free persons of color, upon the same 
basis with the Free States. I hope and trust your convention will do 
this, and as a consequence, the Radicals, who are wild upon negro fran- 
chise, will be completely foi‘ed in their attempts to keep the Southern 
States from renewing th ir relations to the Union, by not accepting their 
Senators and Representatives. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President United States. 

Let such wise and true counsel as this be followed ; abolish 
the distinction of color in the exercise of the eleetive fran- 
chise in the District of Columbia, and then might we not 
confidently expect that reflection, discussion and experience, 
the good conduct of the negro, the dying out of inveterate 
prejudices, the logic of events, and the spirit, of the Gospel, 
would do the rest? But, while saying this, we say also, that 
the genius of our free institutions, as expressed in the Decla- 
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ration of Independence, in the preamble to the Constitution, 
and in the hamane code of the New Textament, points -un- 
erringly to the abolition of all limitation of the elective fran- 
chise, on account of color; and that, if it should be found im- 
practicable to make a just settlement of our national troubles 
in any other way, we have little doubt but that the popular 
and Christian sentiment of the country would demand and 
sustain this. The doctrine of eqnal and exact justice to all 
men, which is the moral basis and tap-root of our political 
system, leads to this result by an irresistible logic. It is vain, 
in the long run, to oppose the triumph of a fundamental prin- 
ciple, except by revolution and an abandonment of the 
system which embodies that principle. Great principles 
are infinitely stronger and wiser, as well as more patient, 
persevering and long-lived than any generation of indi- 
vidual men, or the opinions and parties of an age. Sooner 
or later, all things in the United States, all forms of life 
and polity, all classes and conditions of men, must consent 
to be assimilated to the creative and governing Idea of the 
nation. 

9. The President and Congress. 

We hive spoken of the policy of the President, and have 
briefly stated the points wherein we think it was wrong or 
defective, and has proved a failure. But what is past is past. 
The practical question is, how past error may be reme- 
died, and what remains to do, be done in the best way. 
It was a sad mistake for anybodv to take the ground that the 
legislative sovereignty of the country was to have no other 
voice in the work of restoration than that of judging of the 
elections, qualifications, and returns of claimants for seats in 
Congress from the revolted States. The pretension was, in 
truth, an indignity to the political intelligence and self-re- 
spect of the American people. It involved doctrines of Ex- 
ecutive prerogative abhorrent to the whole genius of our 
democratic system of representative government, in conflict 
with the teaching of our most eminent constitutional jurists 
and statesmen, and in striking contrast, we may add, to the 
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shrinking from the possession of too much power and respon- 
sibility expressed by the President in his veto of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Bill. We dare say the London Jimes will be vo- 
ciferous in applauding the attitude of the Executive in his con- 
flict with Congress: and yet under circumstances at all similar, 
the British Crown would not have dreamed of taking such 
ground ; or if it had, the voice of the Houxe of Commons, echoed 
by the loud voice of the nation, would, we doubt not, have re- 
buked the usurpation in tones of thunder. We shall be great- 
ly surprised if the pending elections in New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, do not give plain indications of 
what clear-headed New England, at least, thinks on the sub- 
ject. “It rests with Congress (we quote the language of 
Chief Justice Taney respecting the fourth section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution) to decide what government is the 
established one in a Stite. For, as the United States guaran- 
tee to each state a Republican government, Congress must 
necessarily decide what government is establixhed in the 
Stute before it can determine whether it is Republican or 
not.” And by parity of ressoning it rests with Congress to 
decide, not only whether the newly established governments in 
the secession States are republican in character, but also, a 
fortiori, whether the political communities, which control and 
carry them on, are sufficiently loyal, purged of treason, and 
obedient to tlie victorious sovereign will embodied in the 
amended Constitution and laws of the land, as to render it 
proper and safe to admit them, in the persons of their senators 
and representatives, to full and equal participation in the Na- 
tional Government. The peace and well-being of the country 
for ages to come, are involved in the right decision of these 
points ; and shall the supreme legislative power and intelli- 
gence of the American people have no original, determining 
voice in deciding them? The doctrine seems to us a most 
dangerous one, and the height of unreasun. It requires 
but a moment’s reflection to see that, so far as concerns the 
future safety of the nation, the primary and all-important 
question relates to the state and temper of the great South- 
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ern constituencies ; that of the loyalty of the individuals whom 
they have chosen to represent them at Washington being of 
secondary interest. Congress can keep out disloyal men, or 
even expel them if admitted by mistake ; but let the secession 
States themselves be prematurely, and without sufficient guar- 
antee, restored to their old places in.the government; and 
even if they do not resort again to overt acts of treason, what 
proper security would there be against their forming danger- 
ous schemes and combinations inimical to the Union, to the 
national debt, , to the pension laws, to the rights of the freed- 
men, and to the whole system of measures adopted for the de- 
fence and salvation of the country, and now forming an essen- 
tial part of its legislation and policy? Considerations of this 
sort led to the appointment of the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction ; and we have never been able to see why the two 
Houses of Congress had not the perfect right, or shonld have 
been so severely censured for agreeing, to appoint that com- 
mittee ; nor why the committee itself should have been called 
by such hard names. Son.2 of its members are surpassed by 
no men in the country for the reputation of patriotic devo- 
tion, intelligence, weight of character, and prudent statesman- 
ship. Why should such a mountain of odium have been heaped 
upon them? Our explanation of the whole matter is very 
simple. The Joint Committee on Reconstruction raised a 
high, if not insuperable, barrier against the success of the the- 
ory that the insurrectionary States were already “ reconstruct- 
ed” by the Executive policy, were actually occupying their 
old places in the Union, and had an unquestionable right 
to the instant admission into Congress of all their senators 
and represenatives who would take the prescribed oath. To 
break down this powerful barrier it was deemed needful to 
assail the Committee on Reconstruction with the weapons of 
wrath and evil speaking; and it has been done most ener- 
getically by high and low. It remains to be seen whether 
the attempt will succeed. Our decided impression is that it 
will not, either in Congress, or before the people ; at all events, 
it is too late now to destroy the mass of evidence respecting 
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the state and temper of the secession States, procured by the 
diligence of the committee and just beginning to reach the eye 
of the country. * 

We have no time to discuss, as it merits, the question of ju- 
risdiction between Congress and the President. We may re- 
cur to it in a subsequent number. Whether considered theo- 
retically, or in its immediate practical bearings, it is one of 
overshadowing importance. The only possible ground, as it 
appears to us, on which the position implied in the President’s 
Message, and boldly asserted by some of his special friends in 
Congress, by the whole of the late rebel press of the South, 
and by the whole anti-war press of the North, is that in decid- 
ing upon the plan, in fixing the terms and prescribing the 
methods by which the political surrender and rehabilitation 
of the insurrectionary States might be effected, as also in ac- 
tually making and announcing the fact of the restoration, 
there was no need and no exercise, direct or indirect, of any 
law-making power whatever ; for “ aLLlegislative powers,” be- 
longing to the Government of the United States, in time of 
war or peace, are expressly vested by the Constitution in Con- 
gress alone. Now, is this tenable ground? Is it reasonable ? 
Is it sound American doctrine? If Congress was entitled to 
no primary and controlling voice in this great political Settle- 
ment—one of the greatest in all history and in some of its 
most important points, almost wholly without precedent or 
example,—then it follows that, except in the exercise of the 
pardoning power, the President acted solely in virtue of his 
power as Commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 





*The Joint Committee on Reconstruction was appointed, as is well known, at 
the opening of Congress, to inquire into the condition of the late so-called Confed- 
erate States, and report whether they or any of them are entitled to representation 
in Congress, with leave to report at any time by bill or otherwise. Our readers 
will find a very clear and cogent vindication of the right of the two Houses of Con- 
gress to appoint such a joint committee in Senator Fessenden’s speech made in the 
Senate, February 23d; they will also find in the same speech, an impressive com- 
ment upon the opinion intimated by the President in his veto message, that until 
the Senators and Kepresentatives from the late rebel States are admitted to take 
part in the national legislation, Congress has no Constitutional right to pass laws 
affecting the interests of those States. 
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United States; for in what clause of the written Constitution 
did he find authority to annul State governments, appoint Provis- 
ional governors, prescribe the qualifications of electors, require 
State conventions to put certain articles into their constitu- 
tions, or State legislatures to pass certain laws? These things 
were, assuredly, a very high and summary exercise of even 
the war-power, after actual war had ceased ; but the people 
would probably have acquiesced in it, without complaint, as 
they did in the exercise of the saine power while war was 
flagrant, on the ground of military necessity, and in the inter- 
est of Liberty and Union ; had it only been distinctly declared 
that the whole matter was to be submitted to the National 
Legislature for revision and approval. The notion that such 
a settlement, involving the most momentous legal, constitu 
tional, and political issues, could be rightly made, and made 
absolute and final, too, without the exercise of a particle of 
Law-making power, may be a very good idée Napoléonienne, 
but it is a strange specimen of the Washingtonian idea of gov- 
ernment as embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
and expounded by Chief Justice Marshall and Daniel Webster} 

The President cannot conclude a treaty of peace with a 
tribe of Western Indians without the consent and approval of 
the Senate ; nor can he appoint any United States officer from 
a member of his own cabinet down to a village post-master, 
without that consent and approval ; nor could he, in the full 
flush and exercise of the war-power, appoint a general, a 
captain, or lieutenant in the army, without the same authori- 
zation ; and yet he can fix the terms of settlement of the most 
formidable civil war in history—-involving, not only the eman- 
cipation and destiny of 4,000,000 of blacks, but the safety and 
welfare of 30,000,000 of white men and their posterity—with- 
out asking, or needing thereto, the consent and approval of the 
Senate, the appointing and treaty making branch, or the House 
of Representatives, the popular branch, of the National Legis- 
lature ! 

We say again, it seems to us a most dangerous doctrine, as 
unconstitutional, as it is irrational and anti-republican. We 
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do not believe that a solitary maxim of political prudence 
and the science of liberty, as taught by the greatest phil- 
osophers and statesmen, from Aristotle and Demosthenes 
down to our own day, can be cited in justification of such a 
doctrine. It is exceedingly questionable, indeed, whether it 
is at all in harmony with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, or of cur political system, that the Executive should have 
used the power of pardon on such a tremendous scale, without 
first asking counsel of the National Legislature, in which the 
Constitution expressly vests the “power to declare the. pun- 
ishment of treason.” (Art. iii. Sect. 3d.) Ifit is the preroga- 
tive of Congress “to declare the punishment of treason,” is it 
quitein keeping with this important provision that the laws of 
Congress passed in pursuance of it, e.g. the lawdeclaring death 
to be the penalty of treason, should be rendered practically 
void and of none effect by the wholesale exercise of the power 
of pardoning? If out of millions of persons guilty of treason 
as it is defined in the Constitution—some of them, at least, de- 
liberate, black-hearted, and bloody traitors—-not one is pun- 
ished, or tried, then what a mockery to have such clauses 
about treason and its punishment in the Constitution, or any 
such law on the National statute-book! 

It is well known that strong ol-jection was made to vesting 
the power of pardoning in the President in relation to the crime 
of treason. This,it was urged, ought to have depended upon the 
assent of one, or both of the branches of the legislative body. 
“T shall not deny (we quote The Federalist, No. 74, written by 
Hamilton) that there are strong reasons for requiring in this par- 
ticular the concurrence of that body,orofa partofit. As trea- 
son isacrime leveled at the immediate being of the society, when 
the laws have once ascertained the guilt of the offender, there 
seems a fitness in referring the expediency of an act of merey 
towards him to the judgment of the Legislature. And this 
ought the rather to be the case, as the supposition of the con- 
nivance of the Chief Magistrate ought not to be entirely ex- 
cluded.” After stating the objections to this plan, the writer 
proceeds: 
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‘* But the principal argument for reposing the power of pardoning, in 
this case, in the Chief Magistrate, is this: In seasons of insurrection or 
rebellion, there are often critical moments, when a well-timed offer of 
pardon to the insurgents or rebels, may restore the tranquility of the 
commonwealth ; and which, if uffered to pass unimproved, it may never 
be possible afterwards to recall. The dilatory process of convening the 
Legislature, or one of its branches, for the purpose of obtaining its sanc. 
tion, would frequently oc-asion the letting slip the golden opportunity. 
The loss of a week, a day, or hour, may sometimes be fatal. If it should 
be observed that a discretionary power, with a view to such contingen- 
cies, might be occasionally conferred upon the President; it may be 
answered in the first place, that it is questionable whether, in a lim- 
ited co.stitution, that power could be delegated by law; and in the 
secon! place, that it would generally be impolitic to take any step which 
might hold out the prospect of impunity. A proceeding of this kind, 
out of the usual course, would be likely to be construed into an argu- 
ment of timidity or of weakness, and would have a tendency to embolden 
guilt.’’ 

This is the language of the.consummate wisdom and patriotic 
statesmanship that formed the Constitution, then explained it 
to the people, and persuaded them to adopt it. Has the exer- 
cise of the power of pardoning in relation to the crime of treason 
been used in the spirit of these weighty and impressive say- 
ings? But what would the writer and his compatriots, M idi- 
son and Jay, have said, had it been the power of settling, once 
for all, the terms upon which, after having been engaged for four 
years and a half in privy conspiracy, bloody treason, and rebel- 
lion, ten whole States, containing a white population twice as 
large as the Old Thirteen, and a population of 4,000,000 blacks, 
most of them slaves emancip:ted by the national authority and 
entirely dependent upon the nation’s promised protection, might 
be forgiven and restored to their old place and power in the 
Government ;—what, we ask, would the authors of The Fed- 
eralist, that immortal triumvirate of the age of Independence, 
have said, had they been discussing before the tribunal of 
popular opinion, the question whether such more than impe- 
rial power as this should be vested exclusively in the Execu- 
tive, leaving the National Legislature wholly out of the ac- 
count ! 

But we have no desire to pursue the subject further at pres- 
ent. We dismiss it with the expression of our most fervent 
hope and prayer that Congress and the President may soon 
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come to see eye to eye, and agree upona joint policy which 
shall be, like the wisdom from above, first pure, then peacea- 
ble, full of merey and good fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy. Only let the sacred claims of freedom, human- 
ity, national security, and universal, Christian justice, be satis- 
fied ; and we think we speak the sentiment of all loyal hearts; 
we are sure we utter the profound sentiment of the loyal piety 
of the country, in adding that the more magnanimous, concilia- 
tory and generous the policy is, so much the better; so much 
the more will it raise the President, his Cabinet, and Congress 
in the grateful affections of the country, and in the respect of 
mankind. We cannot admit that such a poliey is impractiea- 
ble, or that, with God’s blessing, it would not gradually heal 
the wounds of the nation. The American people, if we read 
their sentiments aright, are still most placable. In spite of 
Andersonville, and Salisbury, and Belle Isle, and all other 
names of past horror and woe, they are in no vindictive or un- 
reasonable mood ; they desire no extreme measures, no sweep. 
ing confiscations, and no punishment beyond what is needful 
to render treason forever “ odious and infamous,” as one of the 
greatest and most dangerous of crimes. They care compara- 
tively little for the elaborate theories and nice, subtle dis- 
tinctions about the status of the revolted States ; ingeneral they, 
probably, hold with Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson, that lament- 
ed statesman and patriot, Henry Winter Davis, and, as we 
suppose, a large majority of Congress, that the Southern States 
themselves were never out of the Union in law, or in fact ; al- 
though the secession State governments did cease to exist both 
in fact and in law. But while assuming that the revolted 
States were never really out of the Union, the sure-footed po- 
litical instinct, and quick, sagacious common sense of the peo- 
ple tell them, that by treason and rebellion those States fell 
from their high estate in the Union, forfeited their legal and 
constitutional rights, sundered their practical relations with 
the Federal government, cut themselves off from the fellow- 
ship and sacraments of the National life, and .can be re- 
stored from their great apostacy only by favor of the injured 
21 
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Nation and on terms prescribed by its sovereign wisdom, in 
view of its own future safety and welfare, the satisfaction of 
public justice, and a full redemption of all its pledges, made in 
the day of distress, to its friends and defenders, and especially 
to the oppressed millions of negroes emancipated by its pow- 
er, and now wholly dependent upon its protection. No argu- 
ment and no sophistry however plausible, can shake the clear 
and steadfast convictions of the popular mind and conscience 
on this matter. The people have studied and pondered the 
subject for themselves ; hundreds of thousands of them in the 
camp, on the battle-field, in the hospital and by the hurried 
burial of their dead comrades ; hundreds of thousands more of 
them by the dying beds, and at theopen graves of their precious 
sons, husbands, brothers, and fathers. Myriads of them have 
studied it with their Bible open before them, on their knees, 
and in the sanctuary of God. They understand the whole matter 
full well : as well as the ablest politicians in the land ; and their 
understanding of it is pretty sure to prevail, and in due time 
be transferred to the pages of American history. 

10. The Popular and Religious Sentiment of the North on the 
Claims of the Freedmen. 

And here let us say, that on no point is the loyal sentiment 
of the country deeper, or more unanimous, than on the duty 
of protecting the Freedmen in their newly-acquired liberty, and 
in all their rights as citizens of the United States. The veto 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill was not the occasion of so much 
surprise and grief because the people had set their heart upon 
that particular measure ; they were quite willing to believe 
that it might have defects; and they did not question the 
President’s right to return it to the Senate with his objections. 
What excited their strong feeling of regret and disappointment 
was the impression made by the tone and reasoning of the 
veto message, and by the manner in which it was greeted and 
interpreted by the enemies of emancipation North and South, 
‘that the negro was going to be abandoned by the President 
and handed over, before long, to the unchecked control of his 
former masters. This. may have been altogether a wrong im- 
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pression ; but it was a real one; nor do we see how any can- 
did person can read the speech of Senator Trumbull in review 
of the veto message, without admitting that it was quitea natural 
impression. And if there is one thing more than any other that 
the people, who saved the Union, at the cost of so much toil, 
and blood, and agony, and with so many solemn vows and 
prayers to Heaven, have made up their mind to resist to the 
utmost, it is a violation of the pledge made hy ABpranam Lin- 
COLN, in their name, to the 4,000,000 of negroes, when he pro- 
claimed them, henceforth and forever, American freemen. Lan. 
guage can scarcely do justice to the depth and intensity of 
their feelings on this subject. Especially is this true of the 
free Christian churches of the North. They look with unfeign- 
ed horror upon every suggestion to violate this pledge ; and 
they believe it were better for any man in the land, no matter 
how high he stands, or what his past services, that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea, than that he should do, or consent to be the 
instrument of doing, such a thing! Montesquieu, in his “ Con- 
siderations on the Grandeur of the Romans,” says: “There 
cannot be a more cruel tyrarny than that practiced under the 
shadow of the laws and with the color of justice, when men go 
to work to drown the wretched on the very plank on which they 
were saved.” 

Myriads of the faithful Christian people of the North have 
resolved, upon their knees, to do their part in preventing such 
a Heaven-defying crime, and a catastrophe so shameful and 
ruinous to the nation. They have resolved that by no con” 
nivance, or inaction of theirs, shall this land of the Pilgrims 
and of Washington be cursed and defiled by a vast Pariah class 
of immortal beings, for whom the Son of God died upon the 
cross, and whose despised nature He is still wearing in glory 
everlasting! They mean to stand up for exact, equal and gos- 
pel-like justice to the negro ; such justice as the New Testa. 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ enjoins, and the 
Declaration of Independence declares to be all men’s birth- 
right. They mean, also, to stand up for their public servants, 
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who demand and do such justice to the negro. And the loyal 
churches of the North form a large army and wield a good 
deal of political influence—to say nothing now of their influ 
ence with the High and Mighty Ruler of the Universe. There 
are the Congregationalists, worthy heirs of the ancestral prin- 
ciples and Puritan churches of New England. They now 
stretch across the Continent ; and the spirit of Plymouth Rock, 
of Bunker Hill, and "76, accompanies them wherever they go. 
There are the Methodists ; the fearless and hard-working pio- 
neer wing of this “sacramental host ;”—stationed not only all 
along the frontiers, but in force in every city and village of 
the land. They were only ten years old when the Declaration 
of Independence was made; only twenty-one when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was formed; they are just a 
hundred years old now; but they are a million strong; 
and if they were a thousand years old, they could not be better 
champions of Christian justice and freedom. Then there are 
the Baptists, also potential in numbers, and character, and 
zeal ; full, too, of the same lofty, and generous spirit. .The 
names, which represent their privciples and history to the 
world, such names as John Bunyan, Roger Williams, Robert 
Hall, and Francis Wayland, are symbols of whatever is most 
earnest, exalted and faithful, in devotion to the rights and lib- 
erty of each individual man, whatever his condition or the 
color of his skin. Then, there is our own branch of the re- 
nowned Presbyterian phalanx, with a spotless record, and 
marching on, elbow touching elbow, in the path of national 
righteousness and universal liberty. Nor are the sturdy foot- 
steps of “the other branch” lagging far behind. Justice isa 
word always dear to true Presbyterians ; and when they have 
turned their backs upon liberty, they have grievously wronged 
their own time-honored principles. We need’ not stop to de- 
fine the position of our Dutch Reformed brethren ; the church 
that looks back to glorious old Holland as her mother, is not 
likely to give a divided allegiance to any righteous cause. If 
after the late triennial convention at Philadelphia, we cannot 
speak so of the Episcopal church, yet what eloquent and pow- 
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erful advocates of National justice and humanity to the negro, 
are found in her ranks! Nor let it be forgotten what a patri 
otic and fervent prayer the whole church, bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, and laity, offer up every Sabbath day in behalf of the 
National Senate and Representatives in Congress assembled ; 
beseeching Almighty God that He would be “ pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations, to the advancement of His 
glory, the good of His church, the safety, honor and welfare 
of His people ; that all things may be so ordered and settled 
by their endeavors upon the best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may 
be established among us for all generations.” What friend of 
Congress, or of National security, honor and justice, cannot, 
with all his heart, say Amen to that prayer! No denomina- 
tion in the country have been more faithful to the claims of 
the negro, or laid costlier sacrifices upon the altar of social 
justice, than the Unitarians ; as, indeed, was to be expected of 
the disciples of the illustrious Channing. As to the connec- 
tion of Friends, they have been, for generations, a living, wit- 
ness-bearing epistle of impartial humanity, known and read of 
all men. The other Pretestant bodies are all, so far as we 
know, on the same side; some of them most effectually. Of 
the position of the Romish church we need say nothing. That, 
too, is well understood. The religious sentiment of the North, 
as represented by the Protestant churches, is, then, we repeat 
it, overwhelmingly in favor of equaland exact justice to all men, 
without distinction of color ; nor will it be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 

And we believe that the same religious sentiment is quite 
as earnest and decided in demanding fixed legal and constitu- 
tional guarantees as the condition of restoring the secession 
States to an equal share in the legislation and government of the 
nation. We will only add that, as without the upholding strength, 
the moral aid and comfort, ministered by the religious senti- 
ment of the people, the Union would not have been saved, so 
we firmly believe that, without the upholding power and in- 
spiration of this same sentiment of humble dependence upon 
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Almighty God, and devout trust in His wisdom and guiding 
hand, the Union can never be reéstablished upon just and 
lasting foundations. 

11. A Rupture deprecated. 

We have already said that the people still look for har 
mony and co-operation between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. They feel that the crisis en- 
titles them to uncommon solicitude and urgency on this sub- 
ject; and why should they not be gratified? If our voice 
could reach the ears of the humblest member of Congress, 
we would beseech him to do what he can to avoid further 
rupture, and to heal, if possible, the unfortunate breach al- 
ready made. It is a time, so we cannot help feeling, for ex- 
traordinary prudence, moderation, patience and self-control ; 
a time to exercise the highest qualities of patriotic and Chris- 
tian manhood. If any member of Congress, at this critical 
juncture, “offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able, also, to bridle the whole body.” While standing firm as 
a rock, Congress can well afford to exercise great gentleness 
and patience. The people may not think it perfect, nor be 
ready to indorse every thing it has said and done ; still less, per- 
haps, do they approve of the peculiar sentiments and policy of 
some of its leaders. But the popular confidence in its sterling 
honesty, patriotism, wisdom and general character is very great ; 
and we have no doubt this confidence is well-deserved. Even 
while we are writing, a letter reaches us from Washington, in 
which the writer, one of the most eminent merchants and 
Christian philanthropists of the country, says: “I have to-day 
conversed with several old members of the house, and they 
all agree that they have never known any Congress composed 
of so many men of high moral character ; and that it contains 
more religious men, and less men who are ever seen going 
below for drink than any they have ever known.” To this 
testimony the writer adds his own opinion, formed after 
having been for four months a careful and deeply-interested 
looker-on. His praise of the ability, high character, remark- 
able sobriety and dignified deportment of the great body of 
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senators and representatives, is most emphatic. We do not 
believe the loyal people will be disappointed in the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress, if only they, too, will have patience, and not 
exact too much at once. 

We do not presume to think that our voice can reach the 
ears of the President. But if it could, we would also entreat 
him—with that entire respect to which the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic is entitled, and yet with the frankness which 
becomes an independent American citizen—to be steadfast and 
immoveable in adhering to the “good old Cause” for which 
he buffeted the pitiless storm of war, and which is now 
leaning upon his stalwart arm, to help enthrone it in peace. 
We would recall his earlier record as the champion of “the 
plain people” of the South, and of the rights and dignity of 
labor ; and of his still nobler record as the champion of the 
Union, both on the floor of Congress and in his own Ten- 
nessee ; and also as the trusted friend and counsellor of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. We would venture to remind him of his 
solemn pledges to the people who raised him to his high 
office, to the colored race, to the world and to Heaven. Nor 
would we fear to predict, that, if during the rest of his term 
of office, he should continue to move on the line of these most 
honorable antecedents, he has still a peerless opportunity to 
link his own name to those of WasHineton and LINCOLN, 
and thus enshrine it in the perpetual and grateful memory of 
his country. In behalf, too, of all Christian people, who feel 
the heavy weight of his burden, and offer constant prayer 
for him, we would beseech him to do as his martyred prede- 
cessor did, to cast all his care upon God, and not to be too 
much disturbed by the tongue of censure. True greatness 
consists, not so much in not having faults, as in curbing and 
subduing them. 


’ If a foe have kenn’d— 

Or, worse than foe, an alienated friend— 

A rib of dry rot in thy ship’s stout side, 

Think it God’s message, and in humble pride, 
With heart of oak replace it; thine the gains. 
Give him the rotten timber for his pains.”’ 
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12. Conclusion. 

But, whatever may be the course of the President or of 
Congress, the Republic will, doubtless, continue to sail on in 
the track foreordained by the Infinite Wisdom, freighted still 
with inestimable hopes for our posterity and for all mankind. 
The divine principles in which it was founded, and which 
have just been so effectually vindicated on the field of battle, 
have not grown old, or in the least spent their force ; they 
are as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, still fresh and 
strong as in the beginning, 

‘* Are yet the fountain light of all our day; 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 


Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never.”’ 


Their perfect triumph may be delayed for a little while, but 
the end is certain ; and it would be no strange thing, if even 
the wrath and folly of man were made the means of hasten- 
ing the glorious consummaticn. Surely, God has not raised 
up this our free American nationality, breathed into it such 
prolific life and energy, given to it a vast continent for the 
development of its matchless powers, trained it with such 
marvellous care and providence, and now purged away so 
much of its dross in the fiery furnace of civil strife, to the end 
that it might wither and die; but rather that it might pre- 
pare the way for the advent of a higher, more humane and 
Christian-like civilization, and so, by the light of its great ex- 
ample, help to illuminate and bless the world. 


P. S,—Since this article was printed, the President's policy has been still further 
developed by his message vetoing the Civil Rights Bill. His objections to the Bill 
are so fundamental as to leave little ground of hope, that he will approve of any 
measure which the wisdom of Congress may deem needful to protect the freedmen 
and enforce the Great Amendment. Without adopting exactly the doctrine of the 
Dred Scott decision, the main argument of the Veto differs but little from that 
decision in its essential spirit and scope. It remains to be seen whether Congress 
will pass the Bill over the Veto. 
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Art. VIII.—ORITICAL NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Augustinus’ Lehre Vom Wunder, Von Lic. Frrep. Nrrason. Berlin. 
1865. pp. 97. The name of Augustine is usually mentioned, in connec- 
tion with the subject of miracles, as having first brought them distinctly 
under the head of the general providence of God ; but his whole theory 
on the matter has not hitherto been subjected to a careful examination. 
This has been done in a very able way by the author of the above trea- 
tise, which is a valuable contribution both to the history of doctrines 
and to the elueidation of the subject of miracles. The writer, a ‘‘ pri- 
vatdocent’’ at Berlin, is a son, we believe, of the venerable Dr. Nitzsch 
of that university. His monograph is a model of clear arrangement, thor- 
ough investigation, and exact statement. In the first chapter he brings 
together all the passages that bear on the idea of miracles, and shows 
the different usages of the terms, and that Augustine admits miracles in 
the most absolute sense, as coming from the direct agency of God. The 
second chapter is devoted to what Augustine says of the fact and of tife 
different kinds of miracles, including the so-called ‘‘ demoniacal won- 
ders.’’ To this is added, pp. 73-97, a full collection of the chief pas- 
sages from Augustine bearing on the whole subject. 

Bunsen’s Bible Work. Fimfter Halbband. Zweite Halfte. Proverbs 
and Job, edited by A. Kampnausen. 9r. Band. The Eternal Kingdom of 
God and the Life of Jesus, edited by H. J. Holtamann. The first of these 
two volumes completes the translation and interpretation of the Sacred 
Books. The other volume, the last of the whole series, sketches, with 
manifest gaps, the general history of the kingdom of God, and givesa 
tolerably full outline of the Life of Jesus, from Bunsen’s point of view. 
There are many points of similarity between Bunsen’s and Schleiermach- 
er’s speculations on the Life of Jesus, especially in the attempt to ac- 
commodate the miracles to the ‘‘ modern consciousness.’’ Bunsen’s plan 
embraced several other volumes, which can now only be made up from 
fragments. 

Praktische Ausleguag des Briefes Pauli on die Colosser. Von Tu. Passa- 
vant. Basel. 1865. pp. 297. This is a posthumous work of a faithful 
pastor, who had previously published a similar practical exposition of 
the Epistles to the Philippians and the Ephesians. This volume on the 
Colossians is an excellent example of popular commentary, based on 
thorough studies, yet adapted to general comprehension. The notes are 
concise and pertinent ; the spirit is evangelical ; the lessons deduced are 
plain and forcible. The exposition is Salveed by poetical effusions that 
breathe a devout spirit. 

Dr. J. P. Lanes, of Bonn, the editor of the Bible Work, in a Univer- 
sity Programme, Aug. 1865, proposes an arrangement of the whole ma- 
terial of Theological Encyclopeedia into two parts: I. Historica: 1. His- 
tory of the Revelation, or Fundamental Theology. 2. Exegetical Theol- 
ogy. 3. Ecclesiastical History. II. Dipacric: 1. Dogmatic Theology. 
2. Moral Theology. 3. Practical Theology. 
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The Foundations of our Faith. Ten Papers by Professors AuBERLEN, 
Gress, Riggenbach, and others. London and New York: Strahan and Co. 
pp. 279. These addresses were first delivered at Basle, by Professors 
in the University, as popular lectures on some of the main articles of the 
Christian faith. Among the subjects discussed are, Faith by Riggenbach, 
Sin by Stahelin, the Old Testament by Auberlen, the Person of Christ by 
Riggenbach, the Atonement by Gess, the Holy Spirit by Preiswerk, Jus- 
tification by Faith by Stockmeier, etc. The main points connected with 
these doctrines are presented in a popular yet thorough style. Asa 
whole, they are an excellent example of such a series of discourses, and 
have attracted, in this flowing English translation, less attention than 
they deserve. We cordially commend the work, not as endorsing all the 
statements, but as showing how doctrines may be profitably handled be- 
fore mixed audiences. 

Die Kirche nach threm Ursprunge, threr Geschichte und ihrer Gegenwart. 
Von Profs. Luraarpt, Kannis und Bruckner. Leipzig. 1865. This vol- 
ume, which has rapidly gone through three editions in Germany, is also 
made up of a series of popular lectures, that were largely attended, by 
professors in the University of Leipsic. Those of Luthardt on the Old 
Testament, on Christ and on the Apostolic church are able; those of 
Kahnis give one of the most condensed, and at the same time impres- 
sive, exhibitions of the general course of Christian church, that is to be 
found in the same compass. Luthardt’s Apologetic Discourses, lately 
translated in Edinburgh, belong to the same general class of popular 
representations and defenses of the Christian faith, which are now so 
much needed. 


Dr. Schaff’s work on the Person of Christ, which we noticed in our last 
number, has been translated into German, and published in a neat vol- 
ume by Besser, in Gotha, pp. 234. It has already received the recogni- 
tion of a bitter assault by Schenkel in his journal. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Holy Spirit. By James Moraan, D. D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1865. pp. 494. All that the Scripture says 
in respect to the Holy Spirit, all his works under the Old Testament and 
in the New, are here brought together and clearly arranged. The per- 
vading influence of the Spirit, his personality, and his indispensableness 
in the system of grace, are convincingly presented. It is not a syste- 
matic work, so much as a series of testimonies, with appropriate reflec- 
tions. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Evwarp Buck of the Suffolk Bar. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1866. pp. 310. Mr. Buck has done a good 
service in the preparation of this interesting and valuable volume, which 
= an account and digest of the Massachusetts ecclesiastical statutes 
rom the earliest colonial periods to the present time. Many curious bits 
of legislation are carefully gleaned from authentic records, and the whole 
body of ecclesiastical law is well arranged. The book will be an author- 
ity in its department. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Hymazal of the Presbyterian Church. Ordered by the General Assembly. 
Philadelphia: Presb. Bd. of Publication. pp. 432. This will take rank 
as one of the very best collections of Psalms and Hymns with appropriate 
tunes, that has yet been published. One of its merits is, that it is mod- 
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erate in compass, containing 534 hymns, with chants and doxologies. 
Most of our books are overloaded with hymns seldom or never used. 
The selection of both hymns and tunes is made with excellent judgment, 
though almost every body will miss something, e. g. 


** Behold the glories of the Lamb.” 

** Blest morning, whose first dawning light.” 
‘** My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 
**Come, dearest Lord, descend and dwell.” 
‘¢ Sweet is the memory of the grace.” 

‘*T'll praise my maker with my breath.” 
**What are these, in bright array.” 

** Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 


But still, those that are given are in the main excellent, if not indispen- 
sable. We like, too, the title, Hymnal ; there is no good reason why this 
word should not be used in the sense here given to it; it is an innovation 
which will soon become familiar. 


The American Tract Society, New York, publishes an excellent discourse 
by Dr. William Adams, entitled Individualized Religion, as Related to the 
Power and Prosperity of the Church, pp. 39: While They Are With Us, a col- 
lection of stories, pp. 144, illustrated ; Wee Davie, by Dr. Norman Macleod ; 
The Power of Truth, by Rev. John Gray; How George Neumark Sung his 
Hyman ; Titles and Attributes of the Holy Spirit, a choice collection of Scrip- 
tural passages. 

The six following books are from our Publishing Committee, and give 
good evidence, in their contents and in the style of publication, that this 
Committee is addressing itself to its work with zeal and success. They 
are fully equal to the publications of any of the Societies. The volumes 
are neat and attractive. Daily Meditations, by Grorck Bowen, American 
Missionary at Bombay, pp. 429, is an admirable work, worthy of the em- 
phatic recommendations given to it by Drs. Skinner and Williams. It 
deserves the widest circulation as a manual for daily Christian reflection, 
full of the we and marrow of the Gospel. Leaves of Consolation for the 
Afflicted, or Voices from the Silent Land, by Mrs. H. Dwicut WriitraMs, pp. 
360, is made up of selections from a great variety of sources, bearing 
upon the sorrows and trials of this world in their relation to the hopes 
and blessings of another life. It contains many a precious gem of prose 
and poetry, and cannot fail to be a source of comfort and consolation to 
those bowed down by affliction. Mrs. Williams is already favorably known 
by her ‘‘ Year in China.’’ Five Years in China: the Life of Rev. Wu.1aM 
Arrcutson, by Rev. Cuarves P. Busn, pp. 284, is a very interesting me- 
morial of the short missionary life of one whose talents and devotion gave 
high promise of great usefulness as a missionary. The volume is hap- 
pily illustrated and will aid in keeping alive that missionary zeal which 
is so essential to the welfare of our churches. Bessie Lane’s Mistake: 
Wealth is not Happiness, pp. 330, by the author of Money, Far Away, etc., 
is also an illustrated book, inculcating in an attractive style the right use 
of wealth, and showing the real sources of domestic happiness. Brook- 
side Farm-House, from January to December, by MartHA F ARQUHARSON, pp. 
176, is handsomely got up, and a right good book for children. to 
the End ; a Book for the Communion Sabbath, by the Rev. Cuaries E. Knox, 
pp. 59, consists ofa series of devout and excellent meditations appropri- 
ate to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
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An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the Seriptures. By E. M. Goutn- 
BuRN, D. p. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1866, pp. 193. This treatise 
was first given by the author, in the form of sermons, to his pupils at 
Rugby School. It contains profitable and stimulating reflections and 
suggestions as to the best mode of gleaning spiritual results from the 
devout and methodical study of the Scriptures. 


Man and the Gospel. By Tuomas Gururie,p. p. Alexander Strahan, New 
York and London: sixth thousand; pp. 455. Dr. Guthrie’s peculiar ex- 
cellencies as a religious writer are too well known to need any additional 
recommendation. This volume shows how the Gospel is fitted to be ap- 
plied to the various relaticns of life and society. Its pertinent and faith- 
ful illustrations, its earnest spirit and eloquent style, give new interest to 
the truths it so forcibly inculcates. 


Christ the Light of the World. By C. J. Vaveuan, pv. v., Vicar of Don- 
caster. London and New York: Alexander Strahan, pp. 269. This vol- 
ume, like the previous one, is brought out in a neat and compact style, 
by Mr. Strahan, who has established a branch of his house in this city, 
and issues a great variety of excellent religious works and periodicals. 
Dr. Vaughan’s essay was first published in Good Words. Its theme is cen- 
tral in Christian theology and experience. Christ is here plainly set 
forth as illumining the whole history of the world—as the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Such views are always 
profitable and needed, and never more so than now. To know Christ is 
to know self and the world. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


The Constitution of Man, Physically, Morally, and Spiritually Considered. 
By B. F. Hatcn, M.D. New York: for sale‘by D. Appleton, 1866. pp. 
654. Dr. Hatch appears to be attached to the Swedenborgian system, 
and to be earnest in his attempt to reconcile science and religion on 
that basis. The ‘‘ conjugal principle’’ is the main factor in his system, 
which is announced as the ‘‘ true Christian philosophy.’’ With many 
high spiritual views, he defends some principles and methods which we 
can hardly believe were ‘‘ revealed to him by the Holy Spirit.’”’ Several 
of the extravagances of modern spiritualism are fitly rebuked. An 
earnest moral and religious tone pervades the work. We wish that 
some of our New York police justices would read, and ponder their fate 
in hell, as it is so vividly set before them by Dr. Hatch and Sweden- 
borg, on pages 243-7. 
oth identical with Ancient Sorcery, New Testament Demonology 

Modern Witchcraft. By W.McDonatp. New York: Carlton an 
Porter. 1866. pp. 212. If spiritualism necessarily implies a real inter- 
course with spirits, we have little doubt but that the greater part of 
these spirits are of the diabolic sort. This work carefully gleans many 
of the facts in the case, and shows striking resemblances, if not entire 
identity, between sorcery and modern spiritualism. Some of the testi- 
monies are very conyincing as to the delusions of the votaries of this 
morbid and insane superstition. 

The Shadow KA Christianity ; or, the Genesis of the Christian State. By 
the author of the ‘‘ Apocatastasis.’” New York: Hurd and Houghten. 
pp. 167. A calm, philosophical and Christian spirit pervades this little 
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work. It is well adapted to give higher views of the functions and ne- 
cessity of the State, and to enforce the great moral ends which a trae 
Christian republic must ever keep in view. 


E. Caro, L’ Idée de Dieu et ses Nowvecnx Critiques. 3me éd. Paris, 1865. 
pp. 508. No better view of the present state of French discussion in 
respect to the Divine Being can be found than that contained in this 
clear, striking, and able volume. From the point of view of a spiritual 
and theistic system, the author examines the critical school, represented 
by Renan, whose views are clearly and justly criticized; the naturalism 
of M. Taine and the positivists; the idealism of Vacherot, the best 
statement we have met with of his singular, not to say paradoxical 
system; and the recent speculations in respect to a future life, closing 
with a chapter on spiritualism and its adversaries. The author is one of 
the rising thinkers in France. He announces another work, more syste- 
matic, on ‘‘ God and Nature.”’ 


Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. Josep Aupenx, D. D., 
LL.D., late President of Jefferson College. New York: D. Appleton, 1866. 
pp. 292. In a moderate compass, Dr. Alden introduces the student, b 
a plain and natural method, to the chief questions in intellectual phil 
osophy. His style is clear, and his statements are pertinent. His work 
is not a systematic treatise, but it will be found a most useful help and 
stimulus for both teachers and students. 


A Tezxt-Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By Joun C. Dears, 
M.D. With 170 illustrations. New York: Harpers, 1866. pp. 300. 
For all the purposes of instruction in schools and families on the above 
topics, this book will be found to be a superior manual. It is carefully 
and clearly worked up, and abundantly illustrated. Dr. Draper is mak- 
ing his mark early in life in scientific investigations. He is a professor 
in the New York Free Academy, and also in the New York University, 
and has an enviable reputation as a teacher. 


Annuaire Philosophique. Par L. Ava. Martin. Paris, 1864, 1865. 
The object of this monthly periodical is to furnish an account of all the 
new French works on physiology, metaphysics and ethics, and also 
reports of the courses of lectures on these subjects by the leading pro- 
fessors. It is a useful summary, conducted with diligence, and exhibits 
the activity of the French intellect in philosophical investigations. The 
editor appears to sympathize with the rational and deistic school. In 
the volume for 1864 are reports of Flouren’s lectures at the Collége de 
France, on the Physiology of the Human Races; of Janet, at the Sor- 
bonne, on the Relation of Soul and Body—an able series; of Alfred 
Maury, at the Collége de France, on the Moral and Political Constitution 
of Society; of Chs, Levéque, on Greek Philosophy ; besides full steno- 
graphic reports of single lectures by other eminent men, and notices of 
all the new philosophical works. In the number for 1865 are reports of 
Maury on the History of Moral Civilization; of Levéque on the Philoso- 
phy of Liberty; of Milne-Edwards, on the Instinct and Intelligence of 
Animals ; of Janet, on East Indian Mysticism ; of Jules Barni, of Geneva, 
on Public Ethics; of Hollard, at the Sorbonne, on the Unity of the Race ; 
also, a full'account of the conference at Berne, in 1865, on the Separa- 
tion of Moral and Religious Instruction. 


The Living Forces of the Universe. By Gronor W. Tuompson (a Judge, 
at Wheeling, Va.) Philadelphia: Howard Challen, 1866. pp. 358. 
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This book is announced as “ the first decided step towards an American 
philosophy,’’ and it is written in a new language, and accompanied with 
a glossary, to define such terms as ‘‘ objectiv-facient,’’ ‘‘ compages,”’ 
‘*orma,’’ ‘‘ perspicience,’’ ‘‘ psytations,’’ ‘‘ repercussing,’’ ‘‘ syncho- 
nic,’’ ‘‘ ultroneous,’’ which are used on account ‘‘ of the tendency to 
degradation in vulgar, rude, animalistic, and human imaginates.’’ Man 
is spoken of as ‘‘ the diaphonous ectype of the inner spiritual self.”” He 
receives divine ideas ‘‘ by a process herein termed ideation, the intus- 
ception by the self of the divine forms from which the movements into 
creative actualization, were objectified by Deity.’’ The author has prob- 
ably been through this process, but it is difficult to follow him in it. 


The Structure of Animal Life: Six Eectures. By Louis Acassiz. New 
York: Scribner, 1866. pp. 128. These Lectures were delivered in 
Brooklyn in 1862, as one of the Graham course, on the ‘‘ Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodness of God.’’ They are published as taken down by the 
reporters. The subjectsare: 1. Four Different Plans of Structure among 
Animals. 2. Relative Standing, or Gradation, of the Animal Kingdom. 
3. Remote Antiquity of Animal Life as shown in the Coral Reefs. 4. 
Physical History of the Earth—Man the Ultimate Object. 5. Triple Co- 
incidence in the Succession, Gradation and Growth of Animals, 6. Evi- 
dence of an Intelligent and constantly Creative Mind in the Plans and 
Variations of Structure. Professor Agassiz finds everywhere in Nature 
the evidence of a creative mind; his argument on this point is admirable 
and conclusive, and dissipates many a figment and abstraction of the 
materialistic and pantheistic schools. 

Essais de Philosophie Hégélienne. Par A. Vera. Paris, 1864. Profes- 
sor Vera, the well-known representative of the Hegelian philosophy, at 
Naples, has collected in this small volume three essays; the first, a de- 
fense of the death penalty, in conformity with Hegel’s views; the 
second, a philosophical exposition of love ; the third, an introduction to 
the philosophy of history, reviewing the leading schemes. 


Alt-Asiatische Gottes- und Weltideen. Von J. E. Buuntscuut. Nérd- 
lingen, 1866. pp.168. The object of this volume. made up of five 
public lectures delivered at Carlsruhe, is to prove the necessity of a 
severance of church and state, by an exhibition of the repressing effects 
of their union, as seen in the great oriental systems of India, China and 
Judea. The work is a popular and lucid exposition of the theme, but its 
account of the Mosaic institution is partial and unjust. 


A Tezxt-Book of Physiology: For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Joun Wrii1aM Draper, M.D., LL.D. New York: Harpers, 1866. pp. 
376. Illustrated with nearly 150 wood engravings. This abridgement 
of Dr Draper’s well-known Treatise on Physiology, presents, in a clear, 
well-digested manner, all the facts and theories connected with physiol- 
ogy, which are needed for instruction in schools and colleges. At the 
foot of each page are questions to facilitate the use of the book. In the 
preface, Dr. Draper enumerates the many points in which he has made 
original contributions to this science, and also the original engravings 
made for the volume. The materials are well arranged, and the subject, 
on the whole, is presented in a form at once popular and scientific. 
Some of the theories of the author are subjects of debate. As to the 
operation of the ‘‘ intellectual principle’’ through the brain, he says, 
that certain impressions ‘‘act upon the intellectual principle, and are 
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acted upon by it, the returning influence, if any, coming down through 
the converging tubular structures to the corpus striatum, and by its 
commissural connections, sent off to particular ganglia, passing along 
the inferior strand of the crus, through the mesocephalon, to the ante- 
rior pyramids, and by their decussation, to the opposite side of the 
cord.’’ Perhaps this is as clear an explanation of the matter as mere 
physiology can be expected to give ; but we do not see its superiority, 
on the score of perspicuity, over the metaphysical attempts to explain 
the same inscrutable phenomenon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, being a Narrative of his 
Acts and Opinions, and of his Agency in producing and forwarding the 
American Revolution. With Extracts from his Correspondence, State Papers, 
and Political Essays. By Wiuuiam V. Weis. 3 vols., 8vo. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1865, pp. xxi, 512, x, 512, vii, 460. One of the 
noblest offices of history is to rescue from oblivion the names of the men 
who have deserved well of their country. Samuel Adams has heretofore 
been honored in a vague, general tradition; but the record of his life, 
and of all he did for his country, had not been fully made. Bancroft has 
always recognized his eminent merits, as also did John Adams, Jefferson, 
Everett, and the royal governor Hutchinson, who declared him to be 
‘* the first man that asserted the independence of the colonies upon the 
supreme authority of the kingdom.’’ But his fame, partly from the in- 
dependence of his character, and partly from his unpopularity in his 
native State at the close of his life, has not been atall equal to his eminent 
merit and unequalled services. At the time that he died, in 1803, the 
Massachusetts Legislature, ‘‘ whittled down’’ some resolutions proposed 
in his honor,—because of his sympathy with the election of Jefferson. 
Sixty-three years have since passed away, and now from his descendant 
we have as complete a record as can be gathered of all he was and did 
during the sixty years in which he lived and acted for the independence 
of his country. 

These volumes are in many respects the most valuable addition to our 
national biographical literature that has been made for many a year. In 
their minute revival of the acts and scenes of a century ago, they have 
the charm of novelty. The copious extracts from the journals, and pam- 
phlets, and correspondence of the times bring the series and progress of 
the events vividly before us. In the example of a truly great man, who 
sought for neither wealth nor place, we see how inevitably everythin 
tended towards our national independence—that no other result coul 
come from the logic of events. Adams guided and controlled, because 
he fully appreciated, the state of affairs. For half a century he talk- 
ed and wrote and plotted and counselled—but all for his country. 
Boston knew no other influence so potent as that he wielded in Faneuil 
Hall; and this was in part because no man had the confidence of the 
community to so great an extent—a confidence amply earned by the sim- 
plicity and probity of his character, by his high moral and religious virtues, 
and by his supreme devotion to the welfare of his country. When others 
desponded he was most hopeful. When otheis talked of compromises, 
he urged a confederacy and a declaration of independence. In the 
darkest hour of the revolution, the light of his example shone brightly 
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and steadily. He exulted, when he heard the news of the battle of Lex- 
ington. Jefferson said of him, that he had ‘‘a greater share than any 
other member in advising and directing our measures in the Northern 
war.’’ That war in its first beginnings in Mass. was called by the royal- 
ists ‘‘ the Adams Conspiracy’’; and he was termed “ the Man of the Rev- 
olution.’’ 

In his personal character, too, there is that which commands our hom- 
age. He was bred in the old puritan spirit, and shared some of its very 
best elements. He was a thoroughly moral, upright and God-fearing 
man. When Hancock and others, in the midst of the Revolution, sought 
to enliven Boston by routs and gayeties, Samuel Adams tried to form an 
association against these untimely extravagancies. The very last letter 
he is known to have penned was addressed to Thomas Paine; while 
praising his political writings, he solemnly warns him against tampering 
with the religious belief of the people. ‘‘ Do you think,’’ he writes, 
‘* that your pen, or the pen of any other man, can unchristianize the 
mass of our citizens, or have you hopes of converting a few of them to 
assist you in so bad a cause?’ In his last testament, he says, ‘‘ My body 
I commit to the dust, relying on the merits of Jesus Christ for a pardon 
of all my sins.”’ 

At such times as we are now passing through it is well to revive the 
memory of so noble, heroic and patriotic a life. He is one whom the 
nation does well to honor. His biographer has performed his difficult 
task with the greatest fidelity and with unusual success. The ample 
materials are just what we want. The style is in general simple and 
appropriate. There are few such slips as that in vol. i, p. 260, ‘‘amend- 
able to the laws.’’ The publishers, as usual, have done their part well 
and given us three noble and goodly volumes. 


Vortriige and Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Iabalts. Von Epvarp Ze.uer. 
Leipzig. 1865, pp. 503. The well-known author of the Philosophy of 
the Greeks, has collected in this volume several addresses and treatises 
on historical and theological subjects, written in an attractive style. 
The most interesting piece is a sketch of the life and works of Ferd. 
Christ. Baur, the father-in-law of the author; it is the best account of 
Baur in his personal relation, and as a professor, that has yet been pub- 
lished. The principles of his school are defended in other essays on 
Primitive Christianity, the Tiibingen Historical School, Strauss and 
Renan. The subjects of the remaining treatises are, Monotheism among 
the Greeks, Pythagoras, the Platonic State, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Wolf’s Expulsion from Halle, J. G. Fichte in Political Life, Schleiermach- 
er, and an amusing if not convincing attempt at rescuing Xantippe from 
her world-wide obloquy. 

Dr. C.:A. F. Maun of Berlin, who prepared the etymological part of 
the last edition of Webster's Dictionary, has published an address on the 
Origin and Meaning of the name ‘‘ German,’’ in which he contends for its 
Celtic origin, moe the meaning of ‘‘ neighbor,’’ i.e., of the Gauls. 
He pursues his argument with a constant polemic against Holtzmann, 
who, in his Celts and Germans, contended for a Latin derivation. Dr. 
Mahn has also published a volume of her wy Investigations on Geo- 
graphical Names (eight parts from 1849 to 1863) ; Etymologzcal Inwestiga- 
tions in the Romanic Languages, 24 parts, 1854-’64; and eight volumes 
on the Troubadours and their Poetry. 

Ordnuog und Uebersicht, ete. (Arrangement and Summary of the Mate- 
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rials for Church History.) By Prof. Ep. Kéttner of the University of 
Giessen. 1864, pp. 305. This is such a book as could be produced no- 
where else but in Germany. It gives, in the most compressed form, the 
main points in the History of the Christian Church, all systematized, with 
references to the literature, and, in the latter portion, a detailed yet com- 
pressed outline of special points of history. It is intended to be put at 
the basis of academic lectures. The author is well known by his learned 
symbolism of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches. 


The Life of the Rev. Roserr Barrp, D.D. By his son, Henry M. 
Bairp. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1866, pp. 347. This record 
of a useful and honorable life is well drawn up. It is a difficult task for 
a son to write his father’s biography ; but Professor Baird equally avoids 
too much reticence and too much prolixity. Dr. Baird had in some re- 
spects a remarkable career. No private man of our time has obtained 
with so good a grace access to the very highest European society ; and 
no one was more diligent in promoting the best objects. His services in 
the Bible Cause, in Temperance, in the Evangelical Alliance, and kindred 
works, will be long held in remembrance. This memoir will be a most 
welcome book to his numerous friends at home and abroad. 


The Centenary of American Methodism. By Ane. Stevens, LL. D. With 
a statement of the Plan of the Centenary Celebration, by John McClintock, 
D.D. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1866, pp. 287. The able his- 
torian of Methodism has produced a most interesting and compact account 
of the marvellous progress of this denomination in the United States, 
since its first planting in this city a hundred years ago. 

The author is fully master of the materials, and he has grouped them 
together in order under three heads: What is Methodism? What has 
Methodism achieved? Its Capabilities and Responsibilities. This ener- 
getic Church proposes to raise a million dollars during the present year. 
It is addressing itself to its great work with a foresight and zeal which 
are well worthy of imitation. 

James Louis Perieru. A Biographical Sketch. By Wiii1am J. Grayson. 
New York: Harpers. 1866, pp.178. With an excellent likeness. Mr. 
Petigru, of Charleston, 8. C., will long be remembered, not only for his 
ability and eloquence and high social qualities, but also for his uncom- 
promising devotion to the Union, when all around him were faithless. 
From the beginning he opposed the schemes of Calhoun. He was a man 
of the very highest character, and in any Northern city he would have 
attained the highest positions. This memorial, by a personal friend, 
gives an interesting, though incomplete, sketch of the chief incidents of 
his life. 

History of Friederich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 

‘CartyLe. In six volumes. Vol. VI. New York: Harpers, 1866. pp. 
608. With an index to all the volumes, five maps, and a portrait of der 
alte Fritz, in his 73d year, on horseback. The book ends in a character- 
istic way: ‘‘ Meanwhile all I had to say of him is finished; that, too, it 
seems, was a bit of work appointed to be done. - Adieu, good readers; 
bad, also, adieu.’’ The first half of the volume completes the minute 
and picturesque description of the great Silesian campaign, in the last 
three years of the Seven Years’ War. The last Book (XXI.) on the 
‘* Afternoon and Evening of Frederick’s Life,’’ groups together in an 
effective narrative scattered incidents of the last twenty-three years of 
the life of Carlyle’s latest hero, who is to him ‘‘ the last of the kings.’’ 


22 
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All of Carlyle’s art and forced constructions of events cannot, however, 
transform that hard, cynical, unscrupulous and skeptical monarch into a 
model worthy of the veneration of mankind. Force and executive ability 
are not the ideal of a great manhood. Carlyle finds in him one of the 
great iconoclasts of shams; but we are very much afraid that among 
what he calls shams will be found the very substance of ethical and re- 
ligious truth. Even in writing the life of Frederick, he cannot avoid 
one of his chronic flings against our own country (pp. 262-3): ‘‘ In 
1775, again, there began, over seas, another anarchy much more consid- 
erable—little dreaming that it could be called an anarchy; on the con- 
trary, calling itself Liberty, Rights of Man; and singing boundless Io- 
Peans to itself, as is common in such cases ; an anarchy which has been 
challenging the universe to show the like ever since, and which has at 
last flamed up as an independent phenomenon unexampled in the hid- 
eously suicidal way, and does neal much to get burnt out, that matters 
may begin anew, on truer conditions.’’ And this, too, ‘‘ it seems, was 
a bit of work appointed to be done ;’’ and it was, also, ‘‘ it seems,’’ in 
like manner, ‘‘ appointed’”’ that Mr. Carlyle should talk about it in this 
supercilious style, as if he were the prophet of the age. ‘‘ Adieu, good 
Mr. Carlyle ; bad Mr. Carlyle, also, adieu.’’ 

The Life of Robert Owen. Philadelphia: Ashmead and Evans, 1866. 
pp. 264. The facts of Mr. Owen’s life are here given with impartiality 
and sufficient fulness, on the basis of his autobiography, and other au- 
thentic works. All that was excellent and humane in his various 
schemes, at New Lanark and New Harmany, is freely acknowledged. 
His earnest philanthropy is commended ; and his diligent attempts, both 
in theory and practice, to devise ways for relieving man’s wants, and 
bringing about a greater equality of social blessings, are fully given and 
canvassed. And yet, the whole course of this remarkable biography 
clearly shows that his schemes and theories must fail, as they did fail, 
because they were based on a radically false view of human nature, and 
of the means for its amelioration and elevation. That circumstances 
create the evils of humanity, and that a change in circumstances will re- 
move these evils; this, in substance, was his theory. Moral law is 
resolved into physical and social laws. Providence is ignored ; the fact 
of human sinfulness, and the great fact of redemption, are not recog- 
nized. A reform, based on such views, cannot succeed. The author of 
this volume (which is handsomely printed) has done a good service in 
showing what Mr. Owen’s life really teaches. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature. By Evert A., and Grorar L. Dvuyo- 
KInK. 2 vols.. With a Supplement of 164 pages. 1866. New York: 
Chas. Scribner and Co., 1866. The excellencies of Mr. Duyckink’s Cyclo- 
pedia are well known. It was published ten years ago, and a supple- 
ment is now added, including ‘‘ obituaries of authors, continuations of 
former articles, and notices of earlier and later writers omitted in pre- 
vious editions.’’ The best parts of this supplement are the contributions 
by Mr. Buckingham Smith on early Spanish writers, by Mr. J. G. Shea on 
early French writers, and by Mr. J. W. Dean on antiquarian and genea- 
logical works. Many of the notices are fair and discriminating, and there 
is an evident disposition to do justice to all who have contributed to 
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American literature in every department. At the same time, in so wide 
a field, it is difficult to be impartial and to avoid omissions. These omis- 
sichs are more noticeable in the department of theology than in any 
otlier ; and some of them are certainly surprising, especially when com- 
pared with many who are introduced. Among the older New England 
men and writers, we do not find the names of John Smalley, Charles 
Backus, Asa Burton, or Samuel Spring. Among the recent Congrega- 
tional authors the following are omitted: Drs. Nehemiah Adams, Thomp- 
son and Storrs; Presidents Finney and Mahan; Professors W. 8. Tyler 
and Fiske, of Amherst College; Professor Bascom of Williams ; Professor 
Haven of Chicago ; Prof. Noyes of Cambridge ; Dr. Pond of Bangor, ete. 
Among the Baptists we do not find Profs. Hacket and Chase, Dr. R. Ful- 
ler, or Presidents Anderson and Champlin. Among the Presbyterians 
are wanting, Drs. Richards and Hallof Auburn; Profs. Green and Moffet 
of Princeton ; Drs. Skinner and Hitchcock of New York: President Linds- 
ley ; Drs. R. W. Landis, Rk. C. Breckinridge, and Robert Baird ; Romeyn, 
Beman and Duffield, John H. Rice, Thomas Smyth, etc. Among the Meth- 
odists, are wanting Drs. N. Bangs, Charles Elliott, D. D. Whedon, John 
McClintock ; among the Lutherans, Drs. Bachmann, B. Kurtz, Schaeffer, 
Seiss, and Schmucker; among the Dutch and German Reformed, De 
Witt, Berg, Rauch, Gerhardt; among the Episcopalians, both the Bish- 
ops Onderdonk, Bp. Ravenscroft, J. 8. Stone, W. D. Wilson; and the 
R. C. Archbishop Spaulding. Other omissions are : Samuel Adams, Alli- 
bone, Benjamin W. Dwight, 0. W. Wight, Dr. Hubbard Winslow, C. 
F. Hudson, Joseph Huntington of Connecticut, Eleazer Lord, and D. N. 
Lord. The notices of the writings of the following authors is quite inad- 
equate: Dr. Hickok, Dr. Park of Andover, Dr. Murdock, Dr. Edward 
Beecher, Dr. William Allen, Dr. William Adams of New York, Presi- 
dent Torrey, and President Beasley of Penn. University. Waterville and 
Middlebury Colleges are not named, and Amherst is despatched in a 
short note ; the accounts of Theological Seminaries are also quite imper- 
fect. There is an account of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,”’ but none of the 
Christian Review, the Christian Spectator, the New Englander, the Pres- 
byterian Quarterly, the American Theological Review, the Boston Re- 
view, the Methodist Quarterly (North and South), the Universalist 
Quarterly, and the American Quarterly Church Review. 


The Pilgrim's Wallet: or Scrapsof Travel eas in England, France, 
and Germany. By Giupert Haven, New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
1866. pp. 492. Mr. Haven is an inquisitive traveler, with keen eyes, 
and very much inclined to see things in his own way. On the beaten 
road of the tourist he finds many new matters, and describes them in a 
frank and animated style. Those who have been over the same ground 
will here find much of what they did not see ; and those who are about 
to follow in his track, will derive amusement and instruction from these 
off-hand sketches. 

Lazarus and Other Poems. By E. H. Ptumprre, a. wu. 2d ed. A. Stra- 
han. 1865. These poems, chiefly on Biblical subjects, indicate a happy 
facility in versification, and are pervaded by a religious spirit. The 
short poem, on Renan’s Life of Jesus, breathes a true Christian sentiment. 
There is also a good ——s of “the earliest Christian hymn,’’ by 
Clement of Alexandria. The soliloquy of Jesus Bar-abbas is finely con- 
ceived. 


Fonthill Recreations. The Mediterranean Islands. By N. G. Steerer. 
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With illustrations. pp. 278. An interesting narrative, for children, of 
scenes, customs, and incidents, in a region less frequently described 
than many others. Historic events are interwoven. The volume is 
handsomely got up. 

The Belton Estate. By Antuony Trottope. New York: Harpers. No. 
293 of Select Novels. One of the best told of Mr. Trollope’s attractive 
stories. 

Guy Deverell. By J. Sheridan Le Faun. Same Publishers. A strik- 
ing contrast to the above in its style and sources of interest, being a tale 
of intrigue, unlawful love, and revenge. 

The Works of Epictetus, Consisting of his Discourses in Four Rooks, the 
Enchiridion, and Fragments. A Translation from the Greek, based on 
that of Exmzasetn Carter, by Tuomas W. Hicarnson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co. Y866. pp. xvi, 437. ‘‘No one is free who commands 
not himself.’’ ‘‘ There is nothing good or evil save inthe Will: we are 
not to lead events, but to follow them.’’ Such is the wisdom of Epic- 
tetus and the Stoics, set forth so calmly in these Discourses and the En- 
chiridion. The book is full of pith and wit, and well worth a study, in 
the light even of our times. Here are some other fragments : 

‘* Never say of anything, ‘‘I have lost it,’’ but ‘‘ I have restored it.’’ 
Has your child died? Itis restored. Has your wife died? She is re- 
stored. Has your estate been taken away? That likewise is restored. 
‘* But it was a bad man who took it.’’ What is it to you by whose hands 
He who gave it hath demanded it again? While he permits you to pos- 
sess it, hold it as something not your own, as do travelers at an inn.’’ 

Florus asked Agrippinus to advise him whether he should perform as 
an actor in Nero's shows. Agrippinus bade him do so. ‘‘ But why do 
not you go then ?’’ says Florus. ‘‘ Because,’’ replied Agrippinus, ‘‘ I do 
not deliberate about it.’’ 

‘* What if I should be sick ?’’ 

It will be best that you should be sick. 

‘* Who will take care of me ?”’ 

God and your friends. 

‘*T shall lie in a hard bed.’’ 

But like a man. 

‘*T shall not have a convenient room.’ 

Then you will be sick in an inconvenient one. 

Epictetus was by birth a Phrygian, also the country of Aesop; and a 
slave to Epaphroditus, of Rome, by whom he was lamed for life. Be- 
coming free, he gave the discourses, which have been preserved by Ar- 
rian, and had a place in all subsequent literature. Four English trans- 
lations have appeared, the best, that of Elizabeth Carter, which Mr. Hig- 
ginson has carefully revised. The volume is handsomely brought out, 
and is a most welcome addition to our current literature. For, though 


‘ 
, 


its philosophy has been superseded by the higher wisdom of Christian 
ethics, it will always remain a monument of wit and practical wisdom. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Westminster Assembly, by Rev. Henry Nem. (Buffalo, 1865, pp. 
98), published by request of Presbytery, is a clear and excellent account 
of the Antecedents, the Men, and the Work, of that reverend Assembly. 
The author’s estimate of its doctrinal positions is deservedly high. He 
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also insists at large upon its clear sundering of the respective provinces 
of church and state. 

Christological Theology is the title of the Inaugural Address of Dr. H. 
Harsavau, delivered at Mercersburg, Pa. It is an able advocacy of the 
Christological principle as central in the theological system. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, during his recent visit abroad, delivered some thirty 
addresses in the cities and towns of Germany and Switzerland, upon the 
Cwil War and Christian Life of our country. The substance of these has 
been published in a pamphlet (pp. 72) at Berlin. It is a spirited and elo- 
quent defense of the United States and its institutions, for which the 
author deserves our cordial thanks. 

A Third Reader, of a Grade between the Second and Third of the School 
and Family Series. By Marcius Willson. New York: Harpers. This 
series of Readers is in all respects excellent. 

Epmunp pe Scuwernitz’s Moravian Episcopate, pp. 28, Bethlehem, Pa., 
is the best concise account and vindication of a regular Moravian suc- 
cession that we have seen. 

Commemorative Services at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Pastorate 
of the Rev. Joun Pixe, Rawley, Mass. pp. 78. A useful and honored pas- 
torate is here worthily commemorated. 

The Discourse of Rev. Georce F. Macoun, at his Inauguration as Presi- 
dent of lowa College, is an earnest and eloquent plea for the highest and 
best educational institutions in our Western States. 

Peace in our Borders, by Rev. Henry Horxms (pp. 25), is the title of a 
patriotic and forcible Thanksgiving Sermon delivered at South Williams- 
town, by one who faithfully served for three years as a chaplain in the 
Union army. 

The Unity of the Spirit, not Unbroken Apostolical Succession, the Revealed 
Bond of Peace to the Church. By Rev. Mason GatLacuer, Oswego. pp. 
96. New York: Randolph. This pamphlet is valuable for its collection 
of testimonies in favor of ‘‘ the low church’’ view, from writers of the 
Episcopal communion. 

Notices of the following books have been prepared, but they are 
necessarily deferred, as is also a part of the Ecclesiastical Register : 

H. 8. Foote: The War of the Rebellion. Harpers, 1866. 

D. C. Livingstone: Expedition to the Zambesi. Harpers. 

J. Doolittle : Social Life of the Chinese. Harpers. 

A Noble Life. By Miss Muloch. Harpers. 

Half-a-Million a-Year. By Amelia B. Edwards. Harpers. 

The Women of Methodism. By A. Stevens, LL.D. Carlton and 
Porter. 

Plain Words. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; and three other practical 
works. Carlton and Porter. 

Pusey’s Eirenicon. D. Appleton and Co. 

Abp. Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Appletons. 

Goulburn’s Idle Word. Appletons. 

Davenport’s Christian Unity. Appletons. 

Esperance. By Meta Lander. Sheldon and Co. 

Hand-Book of Scripture Harmony. Randolph. 

Hymns for the Sick Room. Randolph. 

Isa Greme’s World. Am. 8. 8. Union. 

Children’s Party. Am. 8. 8. Union. 

F. W. Robertson’s Life and Letters. Ticknor and Fields. 
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Arr. IX.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Historische Zeitschrift. Herausg. von Heinrich von Sybel, 3s Heft, 1865. 
B. Erdmannsdérffer, On the History of the Thirty Years’ War, and Works 
upon it; C. v. Noorden, Parliamentary Party-Government in England ; 
A. Schafer, The End of the Prussian and French Alliance in 1756; L. K. 
Aegidi, The First Impression of the Carlsbad Conference (1819) on the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburgh ; Theod Bernhardt, The Historical Literature 
of 1864, continued—some 140 pages,—the Literature of our late War is 

iven in part. 4s. Heft, 1865; R. Pauli, Diplomacy in 1516, in relation to 
Maximilian I; B. Kugler, The Comneni and the Crusaders; Von Sybel, 
The Letters of Maria Antoinette—a continuation of the proof of their falsifi- 
cation ; R. Usinger on General Gneisenau. 

Zeitschrift f. die historische Theologie. Dr. Niedner, its late Editor, died 
the past year. Professor Kahnis of Leipsic, is to edit it in future. The 
first number, 1866, is wholly taken up with areview by Uhlhorn of works 
on the history of the Church from the Apostles to Constantine, published 
from 1850 to 1860—a full summary. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, 1866. Erstes Heft. Schwab, Contributions to 
the History, of the 14th Century; on Philip le Bel, his conflict with the Papa- 
cy, etc. Hefele, some new documents onthe Abolition of the Order of the 
Templars. Kraus, Studies on Synesius of Cyrene, continued from a pre- 
vious number. Among the new books, Hefele especially commends 
Schumacher’s work on the Stedinger (Bremen, 1865), as exculpating the 
Papacy from a part of the traditional blame for its persecution of the 
Stedinger. 

The chief articles in the Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, Parts 2, 3, 4, 
1865, are the following?:—Diestel, Studies on the Federal Theology—a 
learned, careful and interesting sketch, with full’accounts of Cocceius, 
Witsius, etc.; Ritschl, Historical Studies upon the Christian Doctrine 

‘respecting God—chiefly devoted to an exposition of the views of Scho- 
lastics upon the divine nature and attributes ; Steitz, the Doctrine of the 
Greek Church on the Lord’s Supper—a continuation to about a. p. 400— 
the best account of the matter; Paul on the Resurrection of Christ; 
Diestelmann on 1 Cor. xv. 51 ; Zahn on Rom. viii. 18-20 ; Baumgarten on 
Flavius Josephus in relation to the New Testament; Kelber, the Chris- 
tian Hope; Jager, What is Religion? This Review also gives excellent 
criticisms of the latest theological publications. 

Zeitschrift f. lutherische Theologie, 1865-6. F. Pfaff, The Present State 
of the Question on the Origin of the Human Race. I. Miiller, on the re- 
cent works that treat of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana; a learned and 
valuable essay. C. P. Caspari, on the use of the Greek Language in the 
worship of the Western Church, translated from the Danish by Delitzsch. 
T. Picker, an account of the views of John Musius on the Formal Prin- 
ciple of the Lutheran Church ; General Critical Bibliography of the Latest 
Theological Works. The first part for 1866 has, Pastor Oppenrieder on 
Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10; F. Kister on Baptism for the Dead, 1 Cor. xy. 29; 
O. Zockler, on John de Cruce, illustrating the history of the Reformation 
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in Spain; A. O. Baur, on the Difference between the Inorganic and Or- 
ganic—to show that there cannot be any transition between them bya 
merely natural development. Késter interprets the Baptism for the 
Dead as referring to heathen, who, seeing the heroism with which Chris- 
tians met death, were, on that account, induced to be baptized. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, (Roman Catholic,) 1865. Kraus, Studies on 
Synesius of Cyrene. Linsenmann on Gabriel Biel, the last of the Scho- 
lastics, and Nomialism: this is a valuable contribution, continued from 
the previous number, to the history of scholasticism, and to the realistic 
and nominalistic controversy. Independence, Unity and Credibility of 
the Book of Joshua, by Professor Himpel; Origen on the Eucharist, by 
Prof. Probst of Breslau, etc. 

Studien und Kritiken, 1866. First Part: Schultz, The Double Sense of 
Scripture ; Kahler, on Schenkel’s Portraiture of Christ—a good criticism ; 
Ritschl, the Readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews; Weiss, The Prin- 
ciples of Modern Theology—with reviews of Weizsiicker’s volume on 
the Gospels by Weiss, etc. Second Part: Diestel, Bible and the Natural 
Sciences in the Times of Orthodoxy. Weiss, Peter and his Epistles. W. 
Moller on the Italian Reformer, Jean Valdez and his Divine Meditations. 
Among the shorter essays is one by Paul on John’s Gospel and the Time 
of the Lord’s Supper. Among the reviews, Krummel gives an interest- 
ing account of new documents in relation to Huss. 

A work by Chemnitz, hitherto unpublished, found in the Wélfenbiittel 
Library, has been issued by Schlauitz, on the Incarnation of Christ, pp. 
80, edited by Hachfield. It bears upon the Crypto-Calvinistic Contro- 
versy. 

The number of Protestant Theological Students in the Prussian Uni- 
versities, 1865, was 1,005, Halle leads with 370, Berlin had 331, Kénigs- 
berg 116, Breslau 101, Bonn 63, Greifswald 24. The Catholic Students 
numbered 629; Miinster 276 , Bonn 187, Breslau 166. 

Professor Lauth of Munich has published two important works relating 
to ancient Egypt ; Les Zodiaques de Denderah, avee 7 Planches, pp. 100; 
Manetho und der Turiner Kénigs-Papyrus, pp. 257, with 10 Plates ; Erste 
Halfte, on the first half of the Thirty Dynasties, from Menes to Amosis. 
Prof. Hub. Beckers of the same University, has written a work in expo- 
sition and defence of Schelling, entitled Schelling’s Doctrine of Immortality 
in its Whole Development. 

FRANCE. 

The works of J. P. Proudhon are to be published in 40 vols. Among 
the unpublished, ones are Commentaries on the Bible, an Essay on 
Property, Order in Humanity, Pornocracy, etc. 

The first volume of Proudhon’s Annotated Bible, on the New Tes- 
tament, was ‘‘ seized’’ by the Government at once. 

Abbé Frepel has published two more volumes of his Course of Sacred 
Eloquence, on Cyprian and Clement of Alexandria. 

The Volney Prize, 1865, was given by the French Academy to Herr 
Ferdinand Justi, for his ‘‘ Hand Book of the Zend Language.’’ The 
prize is for the best work on Comparative Philology. 

Querard’s Encyclopedia of the Librarian is to be published as he left it. 
It is arranged by subjects, giving under each title all the French books 
published on that topic. 

Abbé Michon’s Life of Jesus, followed by the Evangelists in Parallel Col- 
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umns, vol. I. has been published. It is a reply to Renan, and contains 
philological, topographical and archeological notes. 

E. Arnaud, pastor and member of the Asiatic Society, has written a 
work on the Pentateuch, defending it against the attacks of Colenso and- 
others. It is well spoken of. Arnaud has published a commentary on 
the New Testament, and a new version of the New Testament. 

F. De Saulcy’s Voyage en terre sainte, 2 vols., is lauded in the highest 
terms as the most complete work on the Holy Land yet published. 
The author is a member of the Institute. His work is profusely illus- 
trated, with 84 plans and sketches. Price 32 francs. 

The Countess D’Armaille has written a memorial of the life of Catha- 
rine de Bourbon, sister of Henry IV., who remained steadfast to the 
Protestant faith, in spite of her brother’s change, and in the midst of all 
the temptations of the Court. She was married to the Duke de Bar. 
This is a work of deep interest, admirably composed. It is published 
by Didier. 

The remarkable discourses of the Dominican monk, Father Hyacinthe, 
delivered in Notre Dame, have attracted universal attention. The cathe- 
dral was crowded to hear his attempt to reconcile modern thought with 
the Catholic church, in opposition to ‘‘an independent morality.’ 
Among his liberal utterances were the following: ‘‘I come into the 
midst of Christian Protestants and honest deists, and say you are my 
fellow-workers. Of course I do not overlook what separates us; the gulf 
that separates us is the church; but yet I cannot forget what is com- 
mon to us. Do you not believe in Christ, even as we do? Or, if you 
do not believe in Christ, do you not at least bow your knees before the liv- 
ing, personal God? And so I look no longer at the gulf which separates 
us, but I stretch out my hands, as those of a friend, towards you, and 
thank you for the help which you will here give me, as often as I defend 
the morals of the Christian church.” 

The Count De Gobineau, known by his elaborate works on the ‘ In- 
equality of the Human Races,’’ ‘‘ Three years in Asia,’’ etc., has pub- 
lished a large treatise, in 2 vols., on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, brought 
out in elegant style. He is now the French ambassador at Athens. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Government has lately given its sanction to a work on 
American antiquities, entitled a ‘‘ Collection of Inedited Documents on 
the Discovery, Conquest and Colonization of the Spanish Possessions be- 
yond the Sea, drawn from the Royal Archives of the Indies.’’ The 
editor is Duc Luis Torrez di Mendoza, and itis proposed to issue two 
volumes annually. 

The Simancas Archives.—These valuable papers, so long kept secret, 
and now rendered accessible to scholars by the libe srality of the Queen 
of Spain, will supply many materials for a ‘‘ History of England during 
the Reign of Henry VII.,’’ which Mr. Thomas Purnell is writing. A 
volume of Documents from Simancas, relating to the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1558-1568, has been translated from the Spanish of Don Thomas Gonza- 
lez, with Notes, and an Introduction by Spencer Hall. 


ENGLAND. 
The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, January. 1. Rome and the 
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Romans. 2. Development of the Ancient Catholic Hierarchy, continued, 
by Dr. Schaff. 3. Arithmetical Criticism of Colenso and others. 4. His- 
toriography, Ancient and Modern. 5. Unitarian Annals. 6. The Incar- 
nation—Was it necessary apart from the Existence of Sin? answering 
the question in the negative. The author, among other things, implies 
that Dr. Candlish’s recent work on the Fatherhood of God favors the af- 
firmative view. 7. Isaac Taylor. 8. The Culdean Church; using 
Ebrard’s essay in the Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theologie. 9. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, etc. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, January. M. Quatremére, by Prof. G. 
Masson—an interesting sketch of his’ oriental studies ; Inspiration of 
Scripture ; Dr. Stowe on the Four Gospels ; Slavery not Sanctioned by the 
Bible ; Aethiopic Hymns, by J. M. Rodwell ; Caleb and Othniel ; Historical 
Character of the Gospels; Difficult Passages in Job; Early English Relig- 
ious Poetry ; the Pilgrimage of Antoninus of Placentia, a. p. 570; An- 
cient Syriac Martyrology, by Dr. Wright; the Doctrine of Eternal Pun- 
ishment and Immortality ; Correspondence ; Reviews. 

The following work is announced: ‘‘ A Bibliographical and Critical 
Account of the rarest books in the English language, which during the 
last fifty years have come under the observation of J. Payne Collier, 
Esq., F. 8. A., alphabetically arranged, accompanied with numerous ex- 
tracts in Verse and Prose, and a very copious and useful index. Four 
vols., sm. 8vo.”’ 

The Early English Text Society has issued three new publications: 
‘*The Story of Genesis and Exodus,’’ an Early English song of about 
1250 a. p., now edited, for the first time, from the unique MS. in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, about 1300 a. p., by Richard Morris; 2, 
‘* Morte d’Arthure,’’ from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, edited by the Rev. Mr. Perry, prebendary; 3, Francis Thynne’s 
criticisms on Speight’s edition of Chaucer, 1598, or, as the title goes, 
‘* Animadversions uppon the Annotacions, and Corrections of some Imper- 
fectiones of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Workes re-printed in 1598,’’ ed- 
ited by Dr. Kingsley. The two remaining texts to be issued, and that 
are in the press, are ‘‘ The Romance of Merlin,’’ from the unique MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library, Part 1, and Sir David Lyndesay’s 
‘* Monarche,’’ from the edition of 1552. 

In a letter to the Times, Dr. Pusey says: ‘‘I am in no position which 
entitles me to formulize terms upon which the English and Roman 
Churches might be united. In regard to the Greek, we have nothing to 
ask for but intercommunion. But, also, any statement of details might 
tend to distract men’s minds from the central objects. Let the English 
mind once grasp the idea that healthful reiinion of the Church may be 
possible, and the overpowering greatness of the thought of a united 
Christendom dawn upon it, even from afar, as a thing to be hoped and 
prayed for, and our strong English practical sense and tranquil steadfast- 
ness of purpose will, by God’s mercy, be a great instrument in his hands of 
realizing what it has conceived. Let it once conceive of the reiinion of 
Christendom as a practical object, as it did of large righteous questions 
in our century—the admission of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to the 
full rights of citizenship, or the repeal of the corn laws—and the difficul- 
ties will be half surmounted. There are clouds enough gathering to 
make Rome, too, feel that union is strength. Let there once be an 
earnest desire for a healthful union on the part of England, and I have 
good ground to believe terms which we could conscientiously offer, and 
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that without any derogation to any law of the State, would be accepted. 
Even the thought of the possibility of our reiinion, there is reason to 
think, might hinder any fresh declarations which would be an obstacle 
to it, such as a dogmatic definition of any part of the vast Marian sys- 
tem, or of the personal infallibility of the Pope.’’ 

Dr. Coort’s Worship of Baalim in Israel, translated from the Dutch by 
Colenso (Lond. pp. 94), is based on Dozy’s Israelites in Mecca. This lat- 
ter work attempted to explain the origin of the ‘‘ Sanctuary at Mecca’”’ 
(called Makoraba), and the name of the deity worshipped there (Hobal), by 
referring its origin to the passage 1 Chron., iv. 39-44. It also argued 
that this showed that the worship of Baal was predominant in Israel at 
that time. Dr. Coort dissents in part from this, while admitting the 
value and validity of the derivation thus given to this obscure matter. 

The Burney Prize Essay, Cambridge, 1864, was gained by J. Pearson 
for a treatise on the Divine Personality, which has been published. 

Charles Richardson, LL. D.,the lexicographer, was born in July, 
1775, and died in November last, aged 90. His first work was I/lustra- 
tions of English Philology, 1805, consisting of criticisms on Johuson and 
Dugald Stewart, on the basis of Horne Tooke’s theories. His Dictionary 
was completed in 1837, and reprinted in this country. He also wrote on 
the Study of Language, and was a contributor to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine and the Notes and Queries. In the former periodical he published in 
several papers, An Historical Essayon English Grammars and_ Grammari- 
ans, and an essay on Fancy and Imagination, in opposition to Wordsworth 
and Dugald Stewart. 

Rev. John Reid’s Voices of the Soul Answered in God, published by the 
Carters, has been re-published in London by Nisbet & Co., who have 
- republished Miss Warner’s last work, The Word: Walks from 

den. 

The British Quarterly for January contains: Richard Cobden; Epi- 
demics; Miss Berry; Sinai; Palmerston; Religion in London; Induc- 
tive Theology ; the New Parliament. 

Dr. Theodore Benfey’s Sanscrit-English Dictionary is published by the 
Longmans for £2, 12s, 6d. Wilson's Laniern was published some thirty 
years ago. 

All the works of Wycliffe are to be published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Dr. Shirley has prepared a catalogue of them, ninety-six in 
Latin and sixty-five in English ; the Vienna Imperial Library contains the 
most valuable collection of them; others are found in Paris, and Prague, 
and several English libraries. 

Theological Works. Chas. Merivale, The Conversion of the Northern 
Nations; the Boyle Lectures for 1865; W. and G. Audsley, Handbook 
of Christian Symbolism; Mozley on Miracles; the Bampton Lectures, 
1865; F. D. Maurice, The Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day; G. G. 
Perry, History of the Crusades; Bishop Forbes, Explanation of Nicene 
Creed, 2d ed. ; Dr. Pusey, History of Tract XC. ; ©. D. Ginsburg, The 
Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development and Literature. 

The third part of Dr. Tregelles’ edition of the Greek Testament is 
just published. The present number following the order.of the most 
ancient manuscripts, contains the Acts of the Apostles, followed by the 
General Epistles. The fourth and concluding part is near completion, 
and that of the Epistle to the Romans is already in the press. 

The long expected work of Dr. Jas. Henry Green on Coleridge has 
been published in two vols., edited by John Simon ; it is entitled, Spir- 
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itual Philosophy founded on the Teaching of S. T. Coleridge. The first 
volume is devoted to the philosophical foundation, the second to the 
theological applications of the system. Bain’s book on the Emotions and 
Will has reached a second edition. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The article by Rev. Albert Barnes. printed in the October number of 
our Review, on the “ Relation of Christianity to the Present Stage of 
the World’s Progress,’’ has been re-printed in England, ina new edition 
of his ‘‘ Essays on Science and Theology,’’ and also in a separate form. 

Solomon D. Henkel & Brothers of New Market, Va., who have pub- 
lished a translation of the ‘‘ Book of Concord,’’ and of other valuable 
works, have in contemplation the issue of a translation of Luther’s 
‘* Postils’’’ and other Sermons. 

A correspondent of one of our religious journals writes from Constanti- 
nople : ‘‘ I see considerable prominence is given, in American journals, 
to a statement that the ‘‘ Koran’’ has been translated into Turkish and 
published by the Turkish Government. If a simple translation of the 
‘*Koran’’ from Arabic into plain Turkish should be made, it might well 
be regarded as a long step in advance, for to translate or even to print 
the ‘‘Koran’’ has ever been held sacrilegious by all orthodox Turks. 
What, then, has been done? A book has been published here which 
has been called a “ translation ’’ of the Koran. But the work in question 
is a commentary on the Koran, and not a translation of the Koran itself; 
the original text of the sacred book is printed in the centre of the page, 
and the comments are printed in the margin, at the sides, and on the top 
and bottom. 


Articte X.—ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
By Epwis F. Harrietp, D. D., New York. 


LICENSURES. 
Austin P. Stockwell, April 3d, 1865, by the Presb. of New York, Third, 
David L. Kiehle, as - “— * " . . “a 
John Jay Crane, : ee sas : “ « . Fourth. 
James 0. Denniston, = 
Elijah L. Barnett, 
Mason Noble, Jr., 
Eben B. Parsons, 
George Little, ‘ ¢ “ se ‘* Cincinnati. 
John G, Jones, oe y = “ ‘ “ Cayuga. 
Gustavus R. Alden, a ; - 
Thomas Campbell, 
Chester C. Thorne, 
Merrit Gally, 
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William N. Page, 
Charles H. Wheeler, 
T. Madison Dawson, 
Solomon H. Moore, 
Edward Southworth, 
German H. Chatterton, 
Willard P. Gibson, 
James & Baker, 
Thomas A, Hamilton, 
Henry &. Teller, 
Horace P. V. Bogue, 
Richard A. Clark, 
William F. B. Lynch, 
Arthur Goodenough, 


Charles A. Conant, 
Charles M. Livingston, 
William Campbell, 
Daniel A. Tawney, 


James A, Laurie, 


David R. Frazer, 
Albert Krahn, 

Peter 8. Davis, 
Clarence Eddy, 
William R. Higgins, 
Eben B. Parsons, 
Linus Blakesly, 
James M. Anderson, 
John Kelland, 
Wilberforce K, Boggs, 
Frederick H. Adams, 
Joseph Swindt, 
Nathan P. Campfield, 
Wm. White Williams, 
David L. Kiehle, 
Austin P, Stockwell, 
Edward B. Furbish, 
James M. Alexander, 
Samuel Murdock, 

C.N, Thomas, 
Bentley S. Foster, 
Willlam E. Honeyman, 
William Wilmer, 
William M, Newton, 
William T, Hart, 

H. P. Higby, 

W. R, Powers, 
Jonathan B. Morse, 
Edwin H. Freeman, 


Wilbur Johnson, 
William F. B. Lynch, 
Thomas M. Cann. 
Albert FE. Hastings, 
Andrew Montgomery, 
Arthur Goodenough, 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


“ ‘ ‘ 

“ “ “ ‘ 

“ “ ‘ “ ‘ 
“ ‘ “ ‘ “ ‘ 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“ “ “ ‘ 

“ “c “ ‘ ‘ 
“ “ 


“ 24th . “ “ 
May 8th, “ ‘ 
June 13th, “ 


15th, “ 
Aug. 5th, “ e 2 
22d, “ 
ORDINATIONS. 
July 6th, 1864, Evang., by 
Aug. 9th, “ “ 
Oct. 19th, “ Pas., Chaumont, N. Y., 
Jan. 13th, 1865, Evang., 
“ 18th, * “6 
Mar. 8th, 
“ Pas., New’k (Ger. 2d) N.J., 
‘ 2th, “ Evang., Birmingham, Pa 
Ap’l 5th, “ Pas., Canterbury, N. Y., 
. mm, “ Evang., Leavensworth, Ind., 
lith, “ “ New York City, 
13th, “ , Dayton, O., 
19th, ‘ 66 Cincinnati, 0., 
- Angola, Ind., 
“« 234, * 6 Iowa City, Io., 
25th, ‘ “ New York City, 
= ta : Connersville, Ind., 
May 2d, “ Pas., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
“ 14th, “ Evang., New York City, 
“ “ “ “ “ 6 
“é “ “ “é “cc . 
S3lst, “ Pas., New Hartford, N. Y., 
Junellth, ‘* Evang., San Leandro, Cal., 
“ 14th, “ Pas.,  Craneville, N. Y., 


Fort Covington, N. Y. 


July llth, 
os 66 Evang., Franklin, Pa., 


Aug. 23d, “ 66 Rockaway, N. J., 
Sept. lst, 
eg, “ Evang., Sandusky, 0., 
“ 13th, 6 
é é é¢ 66 Vevay, Ind., 
“20th, “ Pas., Lysander, N. Y. 
27th, “ a Moravia, 


. Evang., 
Oct. 3d, * Pas., Great Bend, Pa. 


Sth, ‘* Evang., 
‘ 37th, “ a 

30th, Paw Paw, Mich., 
« 3ist 





Phila., 


[April, 


Fourth. 


Brooklyn. 


Buffalo. 
Otsego. 


S. Francisco, 


Delaware. 


“ 





y Presb. of Cayuga, 


Genesee Valley. 
Watertown, 
Pataskala, 
Columbus. 
D. of Columbia. 
Newark. 
Pittsburgh. 
North River. 
Salem 
N. Y., Fourth. 
Day ton. 
Cincinnati. 
St. Joseph. 
Iowa City 
N. York, Third. 
Indianapolis. 
Onondaga. 
N. York, Third. 
“ “ 
Utica. 
San Jose, 
Brooklyn. 
Champlain. 
Montrose. 
Rockaway. 
Crawfordsville. 
Huron. 
Madison. 


Onondaga, 
Cayuga, 
Newark. 
Montrose, 

&. Francisco. 
Wilmington. 
Kalamazoo. 
Delaware. 


“ 











1866.] 


George F. Chapin, 
A. L. Green, 

David A. Holbrook, 
Henry Ward, 

Lyell T. Adams, 
John J. F. Brunow, 
Anthony D. Axtell, 
Charles D. Flagler, 


Charles C. Carr, 
Newton Barrett, 
Henry E. Niles, 
Henry B. Dye, 
Hanford A. Edson, 
William A. M’Corkle, 
Charies C. Wallace, 
Frederick Starr, Jr., 
Elijah W. Stoddard, 
D. Ostrom Timlow, 
Thomas Harris, 
John M’Vey, 
Benjamin Mills, 
Samuel Wyckoff, 
John Sailor, 

Benj. F. Willoughby, 
Charles P. Burdick, 
J. Evarts Weed, 
William H. M’Giffert, 
Charles Thayer, 
William A. Fox, 
James T. Hanning, 


Hy. M. Scudder, D.D., 


Albert C, Bishop, 

T. Dwight Hunt, 
Thomas Marshall, 
John Patton, D. D., 
Henry E. Butler, 
Daniel G, Mallery, 
Austin P. Stockwell, 
Richard A, Mallery, 
Walter Frear, 
George Duffield, Jr., 
James W. Wood, 
Asahel L. Brooks, 
George H. Fullerton, 
William 8. Franklin, 
William C. Scofield, 
Joseph F, Sutton, 
Josephus D. Kram, 
David E. Beach, 
Alex. M. Thorburn, 
Jesse W. Hough, 

J. Ambrose Wight, 
John H. Walker, 
Edward Lord, 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Dec. 
‘* 12th, 
* 15th, 
Jan. 
« 17th, 
Feb. 5th, 
21st, 


“ “ 


“ 


3d, 1866, Pas., 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Pas., Lawrence, K. 


Evang., Addison, N. Y., 


ss Albion, N. Y., 
es Newark, N. J., 
Evang., 


INSTALLATIONS. 
June 30th, 1864, Horseheads, N. Y., 


Dec. 13th, 
Ap’! 15th, 
* 26th, 


27th, 
30th, 
May 14th, 
‘“ Bist, 
June 6th, 
8th, 

9th, 
llth, 
13th, 

« 20th, 
2ist, 
27th, 
28th, 

‘¢ 29th, 
July 2d, 
6th, 

‘¢ 13th, 
23d, 
3d, 
9th, 
7th, 
27th, 
“ 28th, 
Oct. 10th, 
llth, 
17th, 
18th, 
24th, 
‘* 26th, 


“ 


Aug. 


Sept. 


3l1st, 
Noy. Ist, 
5th, 
14th, 
21st, 
22d, 
234, 
Dec. 13th, 
“ 15th, 


Dunton, IL, 


1865, York, Pa., 


“ 


“ 


Gustavus, 0., 
Indianapolis (2d), Ind., 
Detroit (1st), Mich., 
Placerville, CaL, 

St. Louis (North), Mo., 
Succasunna, N, J., 
Amity, N. Y., 

Shelter Island, N. Y., 
New Lebanon, N. Y., 
Rock Hill, Mo., 
Knoxville, Ill., 
Allegan, Mich. , 
Augusta, N. Y., 
Youngstown, N. Y., 
Lansing (1st), Mich., 
Pontiac, 

Vermillion, Minn. , 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 
Springville, N. Y., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Sand Lake, N. Y., 
Niles, Mich., 
Mankato, Minn., 
Middletown, Del., 
Keeseville, N. Y., 
Beverly, N. J., 
Pleasant Plains, N. Y., 
Phila. (Cedar st,), Pa., 
Santa Cruz, Cal., 
Galesburgh, Ill., 
Allentown, Pa., 
Peoria, Ul., 
Sandusky, O. 
Camden, N. Y., 
Newark (Cen.), N. J., 
Phila, (West), Pa., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
Granville, 0., 

Ogden, N. Y., 
Saginaw City, Mich., 
Bay City, Mich., 
Neenah, Wis., 
Adams, N. Y., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


y Presb 


“ 


Kansas. 
Steuben. 
Water iown. 
Minnesota. 
Niagara. 
Newark. 
Troy. 


. of Chemung. 


Chicago. 
Harrisburgh. 
Trumbull. 
Indianapolis, 
Detroit. 

Sierra Nevada. 
St. Louis, 
Rockaway. 
Hudson. 

Long Island. 
Columbia, 

St. Louis, 
Knox. 
Kalamazoo. 
Utica, 
Niagara. 
Marshall. 
Detroit. 
Dakota. 
Buffalo. 

San Francisco. 
Albany. 
Kalamazoo, 
Dakota, 
Wilmington, 
Champlain. 
Phila. , Fourth. 
North River. 
Phila. , Third, 
Sierra Nevada. 
Knox. 

Phila., Fourth, 
Knox. 

Huron. 

Utica, 
Newark, 
Phila, , Third. 
Geneva. 
Pataskala, 
Rochester. 


Saginaw. 
ce 


Fox River. 
Watertown. 












































on 
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Garret L. Roof, 
John Maclean, 
William H. Webb, 

V. Le Roy Lockwood, 
Theodore 1), Marsh, 
Charles K. McHarg, 
A. B. Lambert, D. D., 


Augustus Pomeroy, 
Edmund B. Miner, 
Abraham T. Young, 
Joshua B. Hall, 
William 8. Franklin, 
Geo. 8. Boardman, D.D., 
Franklin Noble, 

John D. McCord, 

Henry J. Acker, 

James I. Ostrom, 
James B, M’Creary, 
William R. 5. Betts, 
Levi P. Crawford, 

W. H. Thorne, 
Frederick Starr, Jr., 
David Torrey, 

Charles W. Hawley, 
George Duffield, Jr. , 
Samuel W. Crittenden, 
J. S. Willis, 

T. Dwight Hunt, 
Franklin L. Arnold, 
Henry Smith, D.D., 
Joshua Cooke, 

William W, Atterbury, 
Abner De Witt, 

Francis Z. Rosseter, 
Jeremiah N. Diment, 
Louis P. Ledoux, D.D., 
Albert Krahn, 

Samuel Loomis, 
Robert Adair, 

Clement E. Babb, 

John Hussy, 

David Magie, 

Baruch B. Beckwith, 
Tertius S. Clarke, D. D., 
Albert C. Reed, 

A. B, Lambert, D. D., 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


RECORD 


Jan. 4th, 1866, Lowville, N. Y., 


« 9th, 
* 17th, 
“ 23d, 
Feb. 4th, 
* 14th, 
* ist, 


Bloomington, II, 
Adrian, Mich., 
Dorham, N. Y., 
Black Hawk, C. T., 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 


PASTORAL DISSOLUTIONS. 


June 14th, 1864. Groton Village, N. Y., 


22d, 
29th, 
Aug. 22d, 
Sept. 14th, 
Dec, Ist, 


Jan. 3lst, 


Ap’! 6th, 
¢ 12th, 
‘« 18th, 
‘« 25th, 
“« 27th, 

May Ist, 
a 2d, 

15th, 
31st, 


June 13th, 

“ 27th, 
July 28th, 
Aug. 15th, 
5th, 
12th, 
20th, 
27th, 
Oct. 10th, 


“ 


Sept. 


19th, 


Jan, 15th, 
“ 16th, 


“c 


‘“ 


“ 


Baraboo, Wis., 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
Lysander, N. Y., 

Genoa (1st C.), N. Y., 
Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Sandusky, 0., 

Peru, Ill, 


1865. Amity, N. Y., 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


New Windsor, N. Y. 
Great Bend, Pa., 
Otisyville, N. Y., 
Sandwich, Ill., 
Allentown (lst), Pa., 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
Liverpool, N. Y., 
Adrian, Mich., 
Darby (2d), Pa., 
Phila. (West), Pa., 
Waterville, N. Y,, 
Rome, 0., 

Buffalo (North), N. Y., 
Lewiston, N. Y., 
Madison (2d), Ind., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
Huron, 0., 

Franklin, Pa., 
Cornwall, N. Y., 


Newark (Ger. 2d), N.J,, 


Vineland, N. J., 
Norristown (Cen.), Pa., 
College Hill, 0, 
Lockland, 0O., 
Mendham (ist), N. J., 


1866, Gouverneur, N. Y., 


“ 





Weedsport, N. Y°, 
Elbridge, N. Y., 


Salem, (Wash. Co.), N. Y., 


by Pre 








“ 
Bloomington, 
Monroe. 
Catskill. 
Colerado. 
Otsego, 

Troy. 


Ithaca. 
Columbus, 
Watertown, 
Onondaga, 
Cayuga. 


Huron, 


Hudson. 
North River. 
Montrose, 
Hudson. 
Ottawa, 
Phila., Fourth. 
Geneva. 
Ithaca, 
Onondaga, 
Monroe. 
Phila., Third. 

“ “ 
Utica. 
Grand River. 
Buffalo. 
Niagara. 
Madison, 
Troy. 
Huron. 
Montrose, 
North River. 
Newark. 
Phila., Fourth. 

“ “ 
Cincinnati. 
Hamilton, 
Newark. 
St. Lawrence, 
Cayuga. 

“ 


Troy. 


[April, 1866. 











GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums 
at the State Fairs of 
NEW YORK, . - KENTUCKY, 


VERMONT, y 4 y TENNESSEE, 
NEW JERSEY, | mim, “Sk missouri, 
PENNSYLVANIA, / 


OHIO, 
INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, 


| WISCONSIN, eee oe" 2” CALIFORNIA, 


10WA, se OREGON, 
And at numerous Institutes and County Fairs, including all the Fairs at 
which they were exhibited the past three years. 


-. oo +4 -—_—— 


The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MA- 
CHINE is superior to all others, for the following reasons ; 

1. The seamis stronger and more clastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing & greater | va- 
riety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done by ia 
machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful embroidery and orna- 
mental work. . 


— — 4 
. al -~+¢ 





The Grover & Baker 8. M, Cc. mannfactare, in ad:lition to their celebrated GROVER & 
BAKER STITCH Machines, the most perfect SHUTTLE, or “ LOCK STITCH” Machines im the 
market, and afford purchasers the opportunity of nelecting after trial and examination of both, 
the one best suited to their wants. Other Comp mantfactnre bat ene kind of machine 
each, and can not afford this opportunity of selection to their customers, 


-—» o _y 
oe <¢ 


*,* A pamphiet containing samples of both the Grover & Baker Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 
in various fabrics. with fall explanations, diagram» and jilnstrations to enable purchasers to 
etamine, test aud comparetheir relative mevits, will be furnished. om request, at our offices 
throughout the conntry Those who desire mactmes that do the dest work should not fail te 

ad for this pampilot and test and compare these stitches for themselves. 
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GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO. 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
8 Summer Street, Boston. | 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The April acmber closes the second volume of Hovrs at Home, and a new year will be 
gin with the issue for May. Since the appearance of the first number the circulation of 
the Magazine has steadily increased, and it has already gained a position which enables it 
to exert a wide influence for good. Instead of making promises for the future, the conduc} 
ors of Hours at Home refer to the record the Magazine has already made for itself as the 
best indication of the course it will hereafter pursue. ‘Social questions will be discussed 
from the stand-point held by the Magazine, and by those best qualified to treat of them; the 
leading publications of the day will be faithfully and carefully reviewed; fiction will be em- 
ployed to impress important lessons upon the minds of the young, and sketches of travel, 
by keen observers of men and things, will amuse amd instruct all the readers of Hours ar 
Home. 

The contents of Hours At Home, without being exclusively religious, will be pervaded 
by a high moral tone, thus making it preéminently the Magazine for the family, and giving 
it the strongest claims upon all the friends of a pure and elevated literature. At the same 
time, its conductors intend that it shall surpass all other American magazines in the variety 
of its contents and in general literary ability. 

Among the popular and distinguished writers who have already contributed to Hours at 
Tiome, we name: 


F. D. Huxrixeron, D.D., Dr. J. G. Hornanp, (“Timothy Titcomb”) Dr. J. P. Taompson, ©. 1, 
Brace, Ricnarp Graxt Warr, Dr. Rorvs Anperson, Miss Carnermex E. Besorer, Prof. Henry B. 
Sutra, Wuasam C. Pane, Tavter Lews, Dr. Peas Scnarr, Dr. W. B. Sprague, Miss E. Sroaar 
Purtes, James R. Spatprve, Col. J, G. Witson, Dr. Expert §. Porrer, Rev. C. & Rosinson, Mist) 
Fraxces Easrwoop, Archdeacon Trexcn, Dr. Ray Patmer, Miss 8. J. Parronarp, Dr. Ropgat Tors 
ser, Mrs. G. A. McLeop, Prof. A. J. Upsox, Hesny A. Netsow, D.D., Jouw Esren Cooke, W. Gre 
wore Spims, Dr. Horace Bosunectz, F. B. Canrenrer, the Artist, Prof. Ecsrer C. Suyrx, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, H. T. Tockenmay, J. A. Froupe, the Historian, Major-General Surxay, Prof, E. A. Lawnescy 
A. D. F. Raxpourm, Mera Lanper, Prof. Noam Porrer, Dr. H. Kewpant, Major R. H. Wiener, Prof 
D. C. Guatax, Dr. E. H. Guiterr, Author of “ Life and Times of Huss; Rev. H. D. Ganse, Hon. © 
T. Hecevep, Dr. Heyry Harsaven; Author of the “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta: Family,” 
England; Author of the “ Household of Bouverie;” Author of “The Flower of the Family,” ete; 
Rev. H. Bonar, England; Dr. De Paxssensé, Paris; Prof. M. L. Srover, Dr. Ane. Srevers, Wits 
Swinron, Prof. Srepuen Acexanper, Rey. Coartas BE. Knox, Rev. IL. N. Tannox, G. M. Towix, Cor 
sul at Nantes; Miss Anne Snearman, Miss Puape Cary, J.C. Rores, Prof. J.& Harr Prof. S. Ds 
Vere, Dr. Joseru Auven, Prof. Wu.uam Weis, Dr. C. Van Sanrvoorp, J. A. Spencer, D.D., and 
the late Dr. Wayianp, Dr. L. 8. Spencer, and Mrs. H. C. Conant 


-—- eee — 


GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR THE SECOND YEAR. 


Will not our friends, who exerted themselves to secure clubs for the firat year, renew the effort promptly not only @ 
secure but to enlarge their clubs for the second year? The first number of the new year will be published by the 15 
of April, and it is desirable that the clabs for the year should be made up and the names forwarded by that time, or @ 
soon after as pogsible. A vigorous and prompt effort now will greatly encourage the Editor and Publishers in thet 
purpose to furnish a Monthly which, while second to none in literary ability, shall honor religion, elevate the taste 
and improve the minds of its.readers. Will not Pastors, Parents, Sunday-school Teachers, and all the friends of a putt 
and instructive literature, aid in se good a work by making known ite character, and interesting themselves to secuft 
subscriptions to it? 

The next number will contain an elegant Steel Engraving, and the Magazine will uniformly hereafter be printed @ 
superior paper. 

TERMS: $3 a year in advance ; Single numbers, 30 cents; Six copies for $15; Twelve.coples for $80, and on 
free to the one who gets up the club. Covers to each volume, 85 cents each. 

BOUND VOLUMES: The first year \s now elegantly bound in two volumes, containing nearly 1200 large 
octavo pages, double columns, and 12 engravings; price, $2 a volume; post-paid, $2.50. For $5 either volume will 8 
sent, post-paid, and one year’s subscription ; for $T both volumes, and a year’s subscription. 

PREMIUMS: For $9, either volume, and three coples of the Magazine for a year; for $15, five copies asl 
both volumes of the Magazine, or Dr Spring's Reminiscences, re) volumes) post-paid ; or for $18, six copies of the 
sine and either first or second volume Lange Commentary, post-pald; or for 25 subscriptions, ($75) one of Wassiss& 
W1180n's CBLEBRATED Sewme-Macaixes, now sold at $55. Thesedn all cases must be new subscribers. 

As the next number begins a New Yeas, this is a favorabie time to subscribe. Oar subscribers will bear in 
that our terms are in adoance, and promptly remit the amount for the ensuing year. 

Bahecriptions may begin with any number. 


si: 











